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ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO 
A  GRECIAN  URN 

You  take  your  Grecian  urns 
today  ...  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  they 
just  don’t  make  them  like  they 
used  to.  A  number  of  years  back, 
you  just  didn’t  see  many  of  them 
around.  Today,  you  can’t  give 
one  away.  I  don’t  know  ...  I 
guess  it’s  the  hurry-up-Mac-I-got- 
a-bus-to-catch  world  we’re  living 
in.  Your  average  workaday 
American  today  probably  doesn’t 
even  own  a  Grecian  urn,  much 
less  a  really  good  one.  I  wonder 
if  Ben  Franklin  would  have 
wanted  it  this  way.  Ben,  you 
know,  was  a  great  urn  man. 
Brought  back  a  couple  of  beauties 
from  France.  Would  have  spent 
all  his  time  collecting  Grecian  urns 
had  not  his  wife,  in  a  rare  mood  of 
rancor,  told  him  to  go  fly  a  kite 
(which  he  did;  understand  he  got 
quite  a  charge  out  of  it  too,  heh 
heh) .  But  you  take  your  work¬ 
aday  American  today;  do  we  ap¬ 
preciate  a  good  Grecian  urn?  Gee 
whiz  fellows,  there  are  many  uses 
for  such  an  urn.  You  could  use  it 
to  fill  up  that  empty  spot  on  the 
mantle  or  use  it  as  an  auxiliary 
ashtray  when  heavy  smokers  come 
to  call.  Or  you  could  use  it  as  a 
saVe-it  container.  You  know,  a 
place  to  put  all  the  stuff  you  want 
to  save;  like  pieces  of  string,  your 
Adlai  button,  back  issues  of  the 
Sears  catalog,  some  letters  tied  in 
blue,  a  photograph  or  two,  and 
old  Pickwick  bottle-caps.  The 
uses  of  such  an  urn  are  simply 


legion  (this  is  the  best  sentence  in 
the  whole  essay) .  You  could  use 
it  as  a  dandy  conversation-helper 
in  a  crucial  moment  at  a  party. 
You  know,  when  those  awkward 
pauses  develop  in  a  conversation. 
Instead  of  the  shop-worn  "I  get 
better  pictures  by  telling  everyone 
to  act  natural  and  not  pose”  or 
the  hackneyed  "Your  motels  out 
west  get  a  lot  of  tourist  trade”  or 
the  over  used  "I  got  these  shoes  in 
Baltimore  eight  years  ago”  or  the 
familiar  "I  see  where  they’re  going 


to  outlaw  kidnapping”  you  could 
just  casually  mention  that  you 
have  a  Grecian  urn  at  home  and 
the  crisis  will  be  passed  and  the 
eyes  of  your  listeners  should  be 
wondrous  to  behold  indeed.  A  pal 

of  mine  named  Larry  M _ 

(this  is  not  an  attempt  to  conceal 
his  identity;  his  name  really  is 

Larry  M _ _ )  tried  it  once 

and  he’s  been  in  great  demand  at 
parties  and  other  social  functions 
ever  since.  So  you  never  know. 
You  could  also  use  it  to  ward  off 
tiresome  talkers  at  parties.  With 
your  favorite  urn  clutched  firmly 
but  fondly  under  your  right  arm, 
no  bore  would  dare  try  to  con¬ 
verse  with  you,  (and  if  he  does, 
you  still  have  your  left  free  for 
jabbing  purposes) .  So  with  an 
urn,  you  have  the  bore  problem 
licked.  No  more  will  you  be 
assailed  with  such  gems  as  "Got  a 
new  picture  of  Meg,  wait’ll  you 
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see  it!”  or  "I  got  nuthin  against 
Boudreau  you  understand,  but — ” 
or  "Wait’ll  I  tell  you  bout  the 
overhead  valves  on  my  new  car!” 
or  "I  like  my  highballs  weak.  You 
see,  I’m  a  beer  drinker  anyway, 
how  bout  you?”  Yes,  with  a  good 
old-fashioned  Grecian  urn  you’re 
all  set.  (And  of  course,  if  you 
want  to  rush  the  growler,  you’re 
in) .  But  I’ve  found  at  parties 
without  my  favorite  urn  along,  I 
wind  up  all  shook  up  like  I  had 
the  jumping  toulouse-lautrecs  or 
the  screaming  biederbeckes.  (This 
last  mentioned  malady  was 
brought  to  this  country  years  ago 
by  Hans  Zandow,  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  Eskimo  comedian.)  Well,  in 
short,  urn  fans,  if  you  don’t  have 
a  Grecian  urn  or  it’s  up  the  shop 
for  a  new  paint  job,  don’t  take 
that  special  someone  of  yours 
home  with  you  to  watch  the  fights 
on  TV  and  don’t  take  her  to  a 
party.  Just  drop  in  at  your  favor¬ 
ite  neighborhood  Loew’s  or  asso¬ 
ciated  theatre  for  a  movie — you’ll 
both  be  richer  for  it. 

William  Hassan 

THE  INTELLIGENT 
WOMEN  S  GUIDE  TO 
FOREIGN  FILMS 

Making  use  of  The  Stylus’ 
avowed  policy  of  appealing  to  any 
audience  no  matter  how  small  or 
occult,  and  feeling  that  this  rich 
well  of  foreign  art  has  too  long 
lain  untapped,  we  digress  from  our 
studies  of  bel-canto,  for  the  nonce, 


and  investigate  the  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  of  British  and  Russian 
movies. 

Aside  from  the  external  evi¬ 
dences  of  language,  dress,  and  ac¬ 
tions,  internal  evidence  often 
points  to  the  film’s  national  deri¬ 
vation,  hence  norms  such  as  these 
which  follow  may  be  successfully 
employed. 


The  average  Russian  movie  con¬ 
sists  of  4  twenty-five  minute  de¬ 
cisions,  1  six  minute  battle,  40  sec¬ 
onds  of  glorious  victory,  and  a 
cast  of  thousands.  The  British 
movie  has  none  of  these,  but  a 
L.  30  budget,  a  Guiness  or  two, 
and  4  character  actors.  These 
styles ’may  be  seen  in  any  of  their 
respective  products — a  typical  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  which  follows. 
RUSSIAN— 

Alexander  Nevsky — A  glorious 
13  th  century  leader  unites  all  the 
Russians  and  defeats  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy. 

Ivan  the  Terrible — A  glorious 
16th  century  Tsar  unites  all  the 
Russians  and  defeats  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy. 

Potempkin — In  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  of  1904  throw  off  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  tyrannical 
Tsar. 

The  Ten  Days  That  Shook  The 
Earth — In  which  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  of  1917  throw  off  the  oppres¬ 
sive  rule  of  the  tyrannical  Tsar, 
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and  later  throw  off  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  tyrannical  oppressor 
who  overthrew  the  tyrannical 
Tsar. 

BRITISH¬ 
ER  Lavender  Hill  Mob — In 
which  the  British  love  of  spirited 
adventure  gets  the  better  of  law 
and  order. 

Tight  Little  Island — In  which 
the  British  love  of  alcohol  gets  the 
better  of  law  and  order. 

Brandy  For  The  Parson — In 
which  the  British  love  of  alcohol 
and  spirited  adventure  gets  the 
better  of  law  and  order. 

Not  only  in  theme  do  the  movies 
of  these  two  countries  differ,  but 
in  their  procedure  and  techniques. 
A  telling  example  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  is  in  the  matter  of  "Billing” 
(rank  followed  in  advertising). 
As  we  know,  in  American  movies 
star  and  starlet  are  always  granted 
top  spot,  supporting  actors  next, 
etc.  Not  so  with  Russian  nor 
British.  In  Russia  the  director 
ranks  first,  followed  immediately 
by  the  background-music  com¬ 
poser,  and  the  head  cameraman. 
Actors  are  seldom  mentioned,  and 
when  so,  only  by  their  family 
names.  Britain,  however,  eschews 
the  former  policy,  and  grants  stu¬ 
dio  top  place,  producer  next,  and 
leaves  the  actors  battling  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  any 
credit  at  all. 

While  not  feeling  we  have  done 
quite  the  last  word  on  the  subject, 
we  do  feel  that,  of  those  who  read 
our  article,  a  certain  few  will  feel 
somewhat  closer  to  our  European 


neighbors  because  of  it.  This  feel¬ 
ing  somewhat  buoys  our  hearts  as 
we  return  to  our  books  and  the 
internal  structural  analysis  of  the 
French  art  song. 

— Benjamin  A.  Hopkins 

*j> 

'»  'i 

CLASSICAL  ETHER 

Since  we  bought  our  FM  radio 
we’ve  tuned  at  sundown  each  day 
to  96.9  megacycles  and,  while 
Mozart  and  Mahler  and  Vivaldi 
and  Wagner  filled  the  air,  we’ve 
turned  to  John  Keats  and  the 
ontological  argument  in  much 
happier  and  decidedly  more  re¬ 
laxed  spirits.  After  a  year  of 
nightly  listening  we’ve  come  to 
know  every  intonation  and  varia¬ 
tion  that  comes  out  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WXHR  through  our  8  in, 
speaker,  and  especially  the  voice 
which  is  identified  at  evening’s 
end  as  that  of  John  Cameron,  the 
station’s  principal  and  for  a  long 
time  only  announcer.  As  faithful 
listeners  we’ve  had  good  and  bad 
with  Mr.  Cameron,  having  suf¬ 
fered  with  him  through  sieges  of 
flu  and  laryngitis  and  rejoiced 
when  even  the  polysyllabic  con¬ 
sonantal  names  of  Scandinavian 
violinists  couldn’t  faze  his  superior 
articulation. 

We  became  more  and  more 
curious  as  time  passed  to  meet  the 
man  whose  larynx  was  so  familiar 
to  Boston’s  music  lovers  and,  in¬ 
tense  curiosity  being  something  we 
cannot  abide,  we  piled  into  the  car 
of  the  staff  music  critic  one  night 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  headed  for 
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WXHR’s  broadcasting  studio 
located,  as  Mr.  Cameron’s  voice 
often  told  us,  on  Mount  Zion  in 
Woburn. 

Our  superior  ability  to  misread 
directions  led  us  after  many  feints 
and  skirmishes  to  the  door  of  the 
Woburn  police  station,  where  we 
received  detailed  information  of 
eastern  Massachusetts’  topography 
and  finally  had  the  route  to  Mount 
Zion  pointed  out  to  us.  Under 
direction,  we  drove  slowly  up  the 
mountain  road  until  we  spotted  a 
Hillman  Minx  parked  by  the  road¬ 
side;  from  there  we  proceeded  by 
foot.  Guided  by  the  beacons  of 
the  broadcasting  antenna  and  a 
flashlight  which  our  music  critic 
had  fortuitously  concealed  in  his 
greatcoat,  we  struck  off  into  the 
underbrush,  following  a  vaguely- 
defined  path  which  must  have  cir¬ 
cled  the  mountain  at  least  twice  in 
its  ascent. 

Finally  we  broke  out  into  a 
clearing  atop  the  hill  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  low  building  at  the  base 
of  the  tall  antenna.  Our  knock 
on  the  door  was  answered  by  the 
engineer  on  duty  who,  it  turned 
out,  was  a  student  at  North¬ 
eastern.  He  led  us  into  the  large 
control  room  which  fills  most  of 
the  one-story  building,  and  told 
us  that  the  man  we  could  see 
through  the  window  of  the  studio 
was  John  Cameron,  but  that  we 
had  chosen  a  bad  night  since  Mr. 
Cameron  had  just  come  down  with 
a  severe  cold  and  his  voice  was 
barely  holding  up  for  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  activities. 

Infirmities  notwithstand¬ 


ing,  Mr.  Cameron  elected  to  talk 
with  us  and,  after  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  next  record  (Gliere’s 
Symphony  No.  3  in  B  minor ,  if 
you’re  interested)  we  sat  down 
with  him  in  the  small  broadcasting 
studio. 

WXHR,  he  told  us,  has  been 
operating  for  two  and  half  years 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Thornton  and  the  Middlesex 


Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
devotes  its  entire  broadcasting  day 
(which  begins  at  5  p.m.,  ends  at 
11)  to  so-called  classical  music. 
Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  born  in 
Canada  but  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Providence  and  studied  at  the 
Providence  College  of  Music  and 
at  Boston  University,  selects  all 
the  music  himself  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  is  very  concerned 
about  what  types  of  compositions 
are  programmed  for  the  same 
broadcasting  hour,  often  in  spite 
of  the  sponsor’s  wishes. 

Fiscal  matters  being  what  they 
are  in  the  other  arts,  we  asked 
him  about  the  station’s  financial 
situation,  and  he  told  us  that 
WXHR  is  just  about  breaking 
even,  and  that  it  was  expected  at 
the  start  that  the  station  would 
be  profitless  for  a  few  years. 
Actually,  he  said,  their  own  high 
standards  in  the  matter  of  com- 
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mercial  advertising  force  rejection 


of 


a  g< 


i  deal  of  the  advertising 
offered.  There  are,  for  example, 
no  singing  commercials  on 
WXHR,  none  of  the  come-on 
type,  no  high  pressure  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  no  advertising  of  a  pro¬ 
duct  which  is  not  of  high  quality. 

At  this  stage  in  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Cameron’s  health  hadn’t 
improved  any,  and  he  was  stiff 
popping  lozenges  into  his  mouth, 
so  we  decided  it  would  be  best  to 
cut  our  interview  short.  We  did 
ask  one  or  two  more  questions, 
however,  and  found  out  that  the 
station  owns  about  3000  l.p.  rec¬ 
ords,  and  that  its  listening  audi¬ 
ence  is  especially  sensitive  to  errors 
(which  are  seldom,  anyway) ,  and 
to  Mr.  Cameron’s  programming. 
One  listener,  in  fact,  wrote  that 
Mr.  Cameron’s  choice  of  a  Brahms 
Intermezzo  to  follow  the  evening- 
long  performance  of  Bach’s  Pas¬ 
sion  According  to  St.  Matthew  in 


Holy  Week  was  a  "catastrophic 
anticlimax”  and  would  have  been 
much  better  eliminated  altogether. 

We  thanked  Mr.  Cameron  for 
answering  our  questions,  wished 
him  good  health,  and  left  the 
studio.  On  our  way  out,  the 
engineer  told  us  that  WT AO, 
which  is  also  owned  by  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Broadcasting  Corporation,  will 
be  building  a  UHF  television 
transmitter  right  on  Mount  Zion 
alongside  WXHR  next  summer, 
the  first  to  be  operated  in  Boston. 

Then  he  led  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  pointed  out  a  much  more 
direct  path  than  the  one  we  had 
taken  earlier,  and  said  goodbye  to 
us.  We  stuffed  our  notebooks  into 
our  pockets,  tramped  down  the 
mountainside  to  the  car,  and  ar¬ 
rived  home  in  time  to  hear  the  end 
of  Schubert’s  First  Symphony  and 
Mr.  Cameron’s  Canadian-Provi- 
dence-Boston  voice  wish  us  a 
pleasant  good  evening. 
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by  LEO  HINES 


Wedding,  State  House,  Capitol,  Alone  . . . 


He  was  in  the  Senate  when  the 
fit  took  him  and  he  died,  gasping 
and  clutching  at  the  expensive 
tweed  coat  of  his  bitterest  enemy, 
Halbert,  and  this  was  a  fitting  end 
for  him,  many  thought.  In  futil¬ 
ity  and  self-pity  his  career  had  be¬ 


gun,  because  of  resentment  and  a 
feeling  that  he  was  made  to  lead 
and  be  better  he  had  first  run  for 
the  State  Legislature  40  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  so  he  died,  futility  over¬ 
coming  him,  making  a  coward  of 
him  so  he  could  not  use  the  golden 


voice  which  was  his  fame  but  a 
whining  old  man’s,  crying,  "I 
don’t  want  to  die.  God!” 

His  wife  cried  out  when  Hal¬ 
bert  reported  the  news  to  her  in 
her  beautiful  Georgetown  resi¬ 
dence,  she  dropping  a  potted  plant 
to  crash  into  a  hundred  pieces  on 
the  Italian  rug  and  he  noting  with 
satisfaction  that  the  rug  was  tat¬ 
tered,  before  he  put  his  flabby  arm 
around  her  and  whispered  formal 
endearments  which  were  his  fame. 

"The  conservation  bill  was 
passed.  We  moved  on  it  right 
after  he  died.  He  would  have 
wanted  it  that  way.” 

She  slapped  his  face.  A  circle 
of  red  sprang  to  his  pale  sagging 
cheeks  and  spread  to  a  flush  over 
his  whole  face. 

"You  are  a  hypocrite,”  she  said 
with  fierce  emotion.  "He  never 
cared  a  damn  about  that  conserva¬ 
tion  bill.  He  would  have  forgiven 
you  everything  had  you  wept,  in¬ 
stead  of  moving  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion  bill,  but  you — don’t  you  dare 
come  to  the  funeral,”  she  added 
with  a  note  of  practicality.  "You 
are  only  interested  in  being  seen 
there  anyway.  Don’t  you  dare 
come  to  the  funeral.” 

It  was  some  days  before  he  re¬ 
covered  from  the  venom  of  her 
repudiation.  By  the  time  he  had 
conjured  up  various  obliterating 
retorts  for  the  scene  he  wished  he 
could  have  played  again,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  was  buried, 
and  Public  Works  projects  were 
already  being  named  for  him. 
Gradually  the  Senator’s  friends 


lost  their  hangdog  looks  and  be¬ 
gan  to  show  signs  of  the  eager 
craft  that  was  the  sign  of  Spring 
in  Washington  when  every  hand 
was  to  the  wheel  to  trundle 
through  the  pork-barrel  which 
meant  favor  in  the  home  precincts 
— and  all  before  adjournment,  or 
too  late. 

Julia,  the  Senator’s  wife,  was 
glad  to  leave  Washington.  They 
had  never  had  enough  furniture 
for  the  Georgetown  home.  If  Hal¬ 
bert  had  seen  the  upstairs,  how 
frugal  it  was,  he  would  have  been 
delighted  as  she  observed  he  had 
been  when  he  noted  the  tattered 
living-room  rug  with  the  stupid 
pot  and  the  dirt  strewn  over  it, 
the  flower  as  helpless,  as  futile,  as 
the  Senator  had  been  when  he  died 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

"I  will  go  home,”  she  said  with 
finality,  when  a  purring  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Women’s 
Committee  waited  on  her  and 
asked  her  to  take  a  paying  job 
which  would  keep  her  in  Wash¬ 
ington  where  she  had  lived  so  long. 
"I  will  go  home.” 

They,  with  their  purring  old 
voices  and  their  hennaed  hair, 
would  not  know  where  her  home 
was  and  she  would  have  laughed 
at  them  if  they  had  seen  it,  horror 
she  easily  imagined  spreading  like 
Halbert’s  flush  over  their  faces  be¬ 
cause  the  sight  of  her  childhood 
tenement  home  would  have  been 
to  them  like  the  slap  she  gave  Hal¬ 
bert. 

And  it  wasn’t  even  hers  any 
more.  The  Senator  and  she  had  a 
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hotel  room.  A  family  of  D.P.’s 
lived  in  the  tenement  and  paid 
exorbitant  rent  to  some  Ameri¬ 
can  kulak  who  ought  to  be  purged, 
she  often  thought  to  herself  with 
a  grim  humor. 

I  have  no  home  because  he  was 
my  home.  I  was  with  him  not 
just  along  with  him  she  thought 
as  the  train  hurtled  and  screeched 
toward  New  York.  A  butterfly 
plagued  her  insides  and  she 
breathed  deeply  and  regularly  to 
opiate  it.  Go  way.  Go  way,  she 
said.  Butterfly,  go  way. 

It  had  come  there  when  he 
kissed  her.  It  must  have  been  in¬ 
animate  there  before  then,  but 
when  he  kissed  her  first  outside 
her  tenement  home,  life  as  if  from 
some  second  higher  womb  she  had 
that  other  women  didn’t  fluttered 
for  existence,  and  when  he  spoke 
to  her  became  bold  and  thrashed 
in  her — a  child  quickening,  mine, 
I  cannot  have  another,  this  little 
butterfly  quickening  is  my  child. 
I  bear  it  for  him  and  I  will  bring 
it  forth  in  the  agony  of  Adam’s 
sin. 

"I  will  lead  you  a  merry  chase,” 
he  said,  though  he  was  only  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature  then 
and  not  very  popular  because  he 
was  too  smart.  "My  life,”  he  said 
because  he  was  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  his  life  was  everything, 
or  ought  to  be  thrown  away  like 
a  worn-down  hairbrush  if  it 
couldn’t  be.  "My  life  will  be 
great  or  I  shall  not  continue  to 
live.  I  shame  myself  before  you, 
saying  these  wild  things,  because 


I  will  not  let  you  ever  say  that  I 
promised  you  peace,  or  content¬ 
ment,  or  even  my  devotion.  My 
devotion  is  to  the  idea  of  me  and 
what  to  make  of  me.  The  awful 
loneliness  of  my  childhood  has  in¬ 
flamed  it  in  my  consciousness  and 
burned  all  other  ideas  away.” 

"I  cannot  have  children,”  she 
said. 

"Oh  my  darling,”  he  said.  "I 
never  dared  hope  I  could  have  any. 
It  is  for  other  men  to  have  chil¬ 
dren  as  others  have  peace  and 
sometimes  contentment.  I  am  not 
surprised  to  hear  you  say  it,  and 
I  still  want  you  for  my  wife.” 

"I  would  rather  be  led  your 
merry  chase  than  regret  forego¬ 
ing  it  the  rest  of  my  life,”  she  said. 
"I  will  marry  you.” 

How  the  voters  would  have 
been  astonished,  she  used  to  think 
to  herself,  to  know  what  strange 
things  they  said  not  only  that 
night  but  constantly  afterwards. 

He  had  counted  on  her  being  a 
good  manager — be  wasn’t — and 
neither  was  she.  They  never  had 
enough  money.  It  came  in  in 
dazzling  amounts  because  nobody 
could  stop  him  from  being  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  they  were  always  in  debt. 
He  left  her  without  insurance,  and 
she  was  just  as  glad.  There  were 
bills,  money  owed. 

"I’ll  never  pay  it  back.  I’ll 
never  pay  it  back,”  she  hummed 
to  herself  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
loathsome  rushing  train.  "I 
can’t.  He  could  think  when  he 
owed  money  and  find  a  way,  but 
now  he  isn’t  with  me.  Now  he 
isn’t  with  me.” 
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Dully  she  got  off  the  train  at 
Philadelphia  while  guilt  gathered 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  her 
brain,  pushing  forward  against  her 
eyes,  a  hard  object,  making  her 
eyes  ache,  and  her  forehead  taut. 

Guilt  because  it  was  a  fib  to  get 
on  this  train  when  I  have  no  home 
to  go  to.  I  will  not  go  to  that  ho¬ 
tel.  I  will  not  stand  in  the  middle 
of  that  ugly  cramped  room  the 
obsequious  kulak  who  owns  the 
hotel  calls  a  "suit”  and  clench  my 
fist  for  fear  of  screaming  while 
the  agony  of  quickening  is  on  me. 
I  will  have  no  child  born  after 
death,  for  I  have  been  led  a  merry 
chase. 

"A  merry  chase,”  she  hummed 
happily.  "Merrily,  merrily,  mer¬ 
rily  now.”  I  will  get  back  on  that 
train  and  tell  out  my  fib. 

"Noo  Yawk.  Noo  Yawk.”  The 
voice  pained  her  ears  because  there 
was  a  terrible  pushing  of  the  hard 
object  inside  her  whole  head  and 
against  her  eyes  and  her  forehead 
hurt. 

"I  have  no  home,  I  have  no 
home.”  The  rhythm  of  the  train 
stayed  with  her  as  she  lurched 
down  the  trainway,  the  heavy  tat¬ 
tered  suitcase  dragging  at  her  arm. 
I  hope  the  rhythm  of  the  train  will 
go  away  soon.  I  cannot  stand  to 
have  it  with  me  sometimes  the 
rest  of  the  night  and  tomorrow. 

Poor  Halbert  and  poor  hennaed 
women.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
conservation  bills  and  paying  jobs 
with  the  National  Committee? 
You  would  think  I  had  only  been 


along  with  him.  I  cannot  carry 
this  suitcase  any  longer  and  that 
train  is  lurching  at  me  while  it 
stands  still  wheezing  from  ex¬ 
haustion  as  it  should  for  the  vulgar 
display  of  animal  power.  If  it 
were  small  enough  to  be  my  pet 
I  should  sic  it  on  the  hennaed 
women,  then  send  it  to  Halbert 
for  a  present,  admonishing  it  to 
rip  at  his  tweed  suit.  It  should  not 
lurch  at  me  because  I  am  trying 
to  pass  it  and  I  cannot  run.  I  am 
tired  from  being  led  my  merry 
chase.  It  should  stop  lurching  at 
me. 

Lady  lady  lady  lady  lady. 

She  was  glad  the  suitcase  did  not 
drag  at  her  arm.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  for  it  in  the  first 
place.  Thank  God  the  hard  ob¬ 
ject  did  not  press  any  more,  and 
her  tiny  hand  against  her  heart 
felt  no  quickening.  There  is  a 
sweet  peace,  some  sweet  peace, 
somewhere.  She  pushed  away  a 
tweed  arm.  Where  are  the  women 
with  the  hennaed  hair,  she  asked 
the  sky  of  faces.  There  was  a  hole 
center  in  the  sky,  and  the  vaguest 
of  shapes  and  above  them  noth¬ 
ingness.  She  concentrated  on  it. 
If  not  God  that  is  the  beginning  of 
God,  that  hole  center  in  the  sky  of 
your  faces.  Well  should  you  lean 
gracefully  above  me  though  I  do 
not  need  your  tweedy  arm  and  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  any  with  hen¬ 
naed  hair  to  move  off  and  away. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  know  as  dear 
precious  God  knows  beyond  the 
hole  center  in  the  sky  of  your 
faces  there  that  I  was  more  than 
just  along  with  him. 
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gyres 


i 

The  gold-finch  is  swinging  in  the 
New-green  hair  of  the  swamp-willow 
Alone,  and  near 

Where  the  Shawsheen  slowly  courses. 
And  small  of  a  Summer’s  morning 
I  see  her  feeding  in  the  moist  grass, 
Then  lift  to  the  brightening  air 
Beyond  a  distant  pasture  hill, 
Descend  a  weak-song  prairie. 

And  I  see  her  no  more 
In  the  heat  of  a  Summer’s  day; 
She’s  home  to  brood 
In  the  moist  and  new-green  hair 
Of  the  swamp-willow  near 
Where  the  Shawsheen  slowly  courses. 


II 

And  Summer  shall  fall ‘slowly  away  and  die 
Amongst  September’s  strong  ashes 
And  tell  me  I  have  not  seen  death 
So  weak  the  pyre  upon  mine  eyes; 

And  yet  her  days  shall  die 
As  she  shall  die 
And  leave  the  tired  leaves 

And  all  to  cooly  twilight. 
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FUNDAMENTALS^  CAMPING . 412 

(Three  semester  hours  and  one  lc 
period  per  week  for  one  sem« 

IMPROVING  PERSONAL  ECONO#J^FFICffiNCY . Ed.  523 

(Three  semester  ]55r  week  for  one 
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METH(*|%M|WOR  SPORTS . Ed.  546 

( Tnree  semester,  hours  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week  for  one  semester.) 


If  there  is  one  axiom  which  is 
familiar  today  it  is  the  one  which 
states  that,  "Those  who  can,  do; 
those  who  can’t,  teach.”  It  was 
that  venerated  old  skeptic  George 
Bernard  Shaw  who  originally 
tossed  this  one  off,  but,  unlike  the 
majority  of  his  flippant  generali¬ 
ties,  this  one  has  more  truth  in  it 
than  we  might  like  to  admit.  To 
prove  this,  let  us  glance  at  the 
present  state  of  American  second¬ 
ary  education.  Has  it  made  the 
gigantic  strides  forward  which 
are  claimed  for  it?  Has  it  "re¬ 
asserted  the  value  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual?”  In  the  words  of  typically 
American  salesmanship,  is  educa¬ 
tion  bigger  and  better? 

On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  American 
secondary  education  of  Today, 

viewed  totally,  is  a  tragic  failure. 
Two  evident  reasons  for  this 


failure  are  the  lecture  system 
used  in  our  colleges,  and  the  pre¬ 
valent  misapplication  of  what  is 
termed  democracy  in  education, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  lowering 
of  standards  to  a  ridiculous  com¬ 
mon  denominator.  Most  import- 
ant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  some 
oTtEe^educationaT  schools' ^T^to- 
day  are  producing  educational 
"mishtsT 

^Some  others,  which  constitute  a 
very  small  minority,  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  adhere  to  high  standards  in 
both  entrance  requirements  and 
the  quality  of  the  courses. 

This  is  a  pessimistic  attitude, 
and  it  was  not  arrived  at  over¬ 
night.  I  believe  that  most  people 
who  observe  their  own  education 
with  any  care,  and  who  read  the 
contemporary  educational  news 
are  forced  into  the  same  attitude. 
Nothing  is  more  forcefully 
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brought  home  through  this  ob¬ 
servation  and  reading  than  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  teachers 
who  are  unqualified  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  is  alarmingly  high. 

There  are  a  number  of  familiar 
types  in  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
qualified.  The  majority  of  these 
are  members  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  jobless  college  graduate  whose 
chant  is,  "Well,  I  can  always 
teach.”  There  is  the  teacher  who 
races  the  children  to  the  door  at 
the  close  of  school  (and  frequent¬ 
ly  wins) ,  or  the  teacher  who  hates 
teaching  generally  and  his  or  her 
subject  in  particular.  And  is 
there  any  sight  sadder  than  the 
teacher  who  knows  so  little  about 
his  subject  or  has  so  little  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  it  that  he  is  reduced  to 
reading  the  textbook  to  his  stu¬ 
dents,  either  word  for  word,  or  in 
paraphrase  from  his  own  plagiar¬ 
ized  notes?  Another  interesting 
phenomenon  is  the  teacher  who 
authoritatively  asserts  that  there 
will  5e~  no  questions — since  there 
a  reordy  t  woT>TeTbF"question? , 
£Hose°the  pupil  can  answer  himself 
anothose  of  no  value  at  all.  Un- 
Tortunafely,  tins  last  system  is  not 


strict  lecture 


so  unique,  and  has  either  led  to, 
or  is  the  result  of  the  lecture 
method  of  teaching  (whereby  a 


unattainable  in  a 
system. 

At  this  point  some  readers  will 
rise  up  and  gnash  their  teeth  and 
cry,  "This  is  completely  imprac¬ 
tical  and  idealistic.  How  else  can 

we  educate  the  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  attending  our  colleges,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  lecture  system?”  In 
the  first  place,  I  often  question 
the  worth  of  the  education  re¬ 
ceived  at  some  of  our  factories,  I 
mean  universities.  Secondly,  and 
this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  is  it 

necessary  or  even 
desirable  that  so 
many  so  -  called 


students  get  a  so- 
called  education? 
For  this  state¬ 
ment  my  loyalty 
will  undoubtedly 
be  questioned,  since  I  seem  to  be 
denying  the  right  of  every  red- 
blooded  American  boy  and  girl  to 
a  college  education.  And  I  am. 
The  fact  is  that  every  red-blooded 
American  boy  and  girl  doesn't 
have  the  mental  "equipment  tcT  at¬ 

tend  college.  This  is  the  sub- 


elemental  fact  which  seems  to  be 


denied  by  modern  educators.  It  is 
for  this  reason^thaiFTEe^ college 
diploma  of  today  has  plummeted 

in  value.  The  question  Is  oruf  of 


teacher  stands  before  some  few'TTeither  quantity  or  quality  in  edu- 


hundred  students  and  reads  them 
an  hour-long  harangue,  usually 
with  the  aid  of  a  microphone) . 
This  is  a  parody  of  education. 
True  education  demands  a  close 
and  personal  relationship  between 
the  teacher  and  student,  wholly 


cation,  and  being  Americans,  we 
have  chosen  quantity.  This  is  part 
of  the  tragedy  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  _ 


This  pseudo-democracy  in  edu 
ation  also  demands  that  every 
tudent  pass  all  his  courses.  Tre- 
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mendous  pressure  is  put  upon 
modern  teachers  to  pass  all  their 
students.  Psychologists,  student 
counsellors,  and  the  like  say  that 
it  would  have  a  profound  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  upon  the  child  to 
fail  him  or  keep  him  back  a  year. 
And  this  is,  in  some  cases,  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  But  contrary  to 
modern  educational  psychology, 
all  pupils  are  not  abnormal,  nor 
will  every  failure  in  school  result 
in  a  neurosis  or  psychosis.  The 
student  soon  finds  that  he  always 
passes,  no  matter  how  little  he 
does,  and  this  realization  tends  to 
engender  a  complacent  attitude 
on  his  part.  This  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  procedure  hardly  prepares 
him  for  life,  with  its  constant 
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qualified  teachers  in  public 
schools.  However,  how  are  we  to 
judge  the  accomplishments  of 
these  teacher-training  schools  in 
the  light  of  the  following  facts? 

Have  they  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting?  It 
would  seem 

hi  February  1,  1953  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
startling  and  very  controversial 
:olumn,  written  by  Benjamin 
ine,  education  editor.  In  this 
olumn,  Mr.  Fine  set  forth  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  recent  draft  deferment 
test  taken  by  eligible  college  men 
to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
education.  The  results  of  this  test 
placed  those  students  in  teacher¬ 


training  courses  at  the  bottom  of 
failures  and  disappointments  for  i  the  list  in  every  division.  Not 
*  e  individual. 


These  previous  abuses  are  bad 
enough  in  themselves;  now,  howr 
ever,  we  come  to  what  is  a  positive 
disgrace.  In  order  to  supply 
teachers  to  meet  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  demand,  and  to  establish  and 
raise  the  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  teaching  profession, 
there  have  cropped  up  a  number 
of  educational  and  normal  schools. 
These  have  become  increasingly 
important  over  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  until  at  the  present  day 
they  more  or  less  monopolize  edu¬ 
cational  preparation.  Laws  have 
been  enacted  in  most  states  re¬ 
quiring  education  credits  and 
certificates  to  teach  in  public 
schools.  All  this  is  very  com¬ 
mendable  and  was  obviously  done 
to  increase  the  proportion  of 


ohly"”wercT the  scores  oTprospec- 
tive  teachers  the  lowest  in  the 
science  division,  which  would  be 
more  or  less  expected,  but  in  the 
verbal  division,  which  concerned 
the  relation  and  meaning  of  words 
plus  the  ability  to  read  intelligent¬ 
ly,  the  education  students  were 
again  last  on  the  list,  snatching 
this  dubious  honor  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  agriculture.  Commenting 
upon  the  results,  Dean  C.  Scott 
Porter  of  Amherst  said,  "The  best 
young  people  are  definitely  not 
interested  in  it  (teaching)  as  a 
career.”  Mr.  Fine  concludes  his 
article  by  saying,  "Even  after  the 
limitations  of  the  study  are  dis¬ 
counted,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  drawing 
upon  the  best  minds  in  the  land.” 
Rather  an  understatement,  don’t 
you  think? 
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Many  educators  discounted 
these  results  as  misleading,  since 
all  female  education  students  were 
admitted,  and  students  specializ¬ 
ing  in  a  science  were  included  in 
that  science  group.  That  is  all  very 
true.  If  these  statistics  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  you,  talk  to  the  college  pro¬ 
fessors  of  today  as  to  the  value  of 
education  schools  and  courses  in 
developing  good  teachers.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  pro¬ 
fessors  is  that  educational  schools 
deal  in  "glorified  common  sense” 
to  the  detriment  of  a  student’s 
knowledge  of  his  subject  matter. 
These  schools  emphasize  method 
rather  than  content.  The  de¬ 
fenders  of  education  preparation 
retort  to  this  argument  with  that 
old,  tried,  maxim,  "Just  because  a 
teacher  knows  his  subject  doesn’t 
mean  that  he  can  teach  it.”  To 
which  I  add  a  fervent  amen! 
However — the  man  who  has  a 
deep  and  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  a  good  teacher 
than  one  who  has  a  cursory  knowl¬ 
edge  but  does  have  preparation  in 
what  are  called  "methods  of v 
teaching.”  It  must  be  carefully 
noted  that  secondary  education  is 
being  discussed,  not  primary. 

If  added  proof  is  needed,  look 
to  the  products  which  our  pre¬ 
sent-day  teachers  turn  out.  Ask 
any  college  professor,  especially 
those  teaching  freshmen,  how 
many  of  his  students  can  write  a 
correct  and  intelligent  English 
theme,  paragraph,  or  even  sen¬ 
tence.  Or  how  many  read  with 


any  facility.  These  two  skills 
form  the  essence  of  communica¬ 
tion,  without  which  further  edu¬ 
cation  is  both  ridiculous  and  im-  l 
possible.  Thus  we  have  the  para-  j 
dox  in  American  schools  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  can’t  spell  studying 
philosophy. 

It  has  long  been  whispered 
about  that  the  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  schools  were  (to  put  it  chari¬ 
tably)  a  little  less  difficult  to  pass  \ 
than  other  courses.  The  results  of  ' 
the  draft  deferment  test  seem  to  s 
substantiate  that  vicious  rumor. 
Some  of  these  method  courses 
taught  in  educational  graduate  ' 
schools  would  be  amusing  if  they c , 
weren’t  so  pathetic.  There  are 
courses  such  as  Fundamentals  of 
!  C  a  m  p  i  n  g,Tmproving  Per^naT^ 
"Econoinic  Efficiency,  anT~bestjof 
all,  Methods  in  Major  jjyports, 
which  is  described  in  one  catalogue 
as  "including  an  outline  of  the 
various  systems  or  types  of  play  1 
in  the  ma  jor  team  sports,  and  la 
review  of  the  various  techniques 
ffTTRe  individual  track  events.” 

Mnd,  iet^nr con^ 
sider  the  practice  of  the  majority 
of  universities  of  making  the  pre¬ 
medical  course  very  difficult,  with 
the  obvious  and  laudable  purpose 
of  weeding  out  the  unfit  and  un¬ 
desirable  students  because  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  profession,  and 
the  responsibilities  involved.  And 
yet  these  doctors  are  responsible 
only  for  the  bodies  of  their 
patients.  How  much  more  in¬ 
tense  should  be  the  care  exercised 
in  the  preparation  of  professional 
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men  and  women  who  are  to  have 
the  minds  and  souls  of  students  as 
their  prime  responsibility?  Yet  of 
what  calibre  is  the  average  educa¬ 
tional  preparation? 

And  that  introduces  the  ques- 
p  tion  of  whether  you  can  train  a 
£  man  to  be  a  good  teacher.,  (it  has 
always  seemed  jgjtng  thatthe  very 
good  teachers  are  born,  not  made. 

teaehes  must  be  a  person  witlU 
a  pleasing  (preferably  dynamic) 
personality,  a  sense  of  humor  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  love  for  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  young;  he  must  be  emo¬ 
tionally  stable,  have  a  lively 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  and 
above-average  intellectual  capa¬ 
cities.  Do  educators  seriously  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  qualities  can  be 
the  result  of  education  courses? 
aching  is  a  vocation,  not  a  mere 


In  the  United  States  today  there 
are  seventy-two  thousand  teachers 
who  are  operating  on  emergency 
certificates,  unable  to  meet  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  jj[n  T exaT~~aIone~~there  are 
twenty-four  hundred  teachers  I 
who  do  not  have  college  degrees./ 
^ne  out  of  every  seven  pupils  in 
the  United  States  is  receiving  an 
education  which  can  be  termed 
unsatisfactory.  These  statistics 
are  drawn  from  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  February  8 


of  this  year.  This  then  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.  What  is  the  solution?  To 
increase  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  teachers  is  the  aim,  and 
it  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
realization  of  the  teacher’s  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community 
(which  cannot  be  exaggerated) 
and  a  proportionate  recompense 
in  cold,  hard  cash.  This  is  the 
practical  answer.  The  prime  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  choice  of  a  profession 
with  most  people  is  personal 
achievement;  in  most  cases  this 
takes  the  form  of  a  good  salary. 
The  average  annual  salary  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  last  year  was 
$3392,  which  is  hardly  munificent 
in  our  present  economy.  The 
second  step  is  to  raise  the  standards 
of  educational  preparation.  This 
ought  to  be  done,  not  by  passing 
laws  requiring  more  credits  to 
teach,  but  by  imitating  a  system 
similiar  to  that  of  pre-medical 
preparation. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  pur¬ 
posely  ambiguous.  Its  first  mean¬ 
ing  refers  to  the  manner  in  which 
present  day  education  is  con¬ 
ducted,  that  is,  in  the  colloquial 
sense,  sadly.  The  second  meaning 
refers  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
sincere  prospective  teacher  as  he 
graduates  from  college  and  turns 
apprehensively  towards  his  chosen 
profession. 
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A 

PENNY 
FOR  THE 
OLD  GUY 


By  William  Hass  an 


Mr.  Lacey  had  taught  English 
at  Barre  High  for  almost  fifty 
years  and  now  he  was  retiring.  In 
just  a  few  weeks  the  school  year 
would  be  over.  Mr.  Lacey  won¬ 
dered  if  he  would  miss  teaching 
after  almost  fifty  years  of  it.  He 
did  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.  Lacey  did  not  like  to  teach 
school.  He  had  always  been  re¬ 
garded,  by  students  and  faculty 
alike,  as  a  little  odd  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  He  knew  how  they  felt 
about  him  and  it  hurt  him,  but  he 
never  showed  it.  He  would  pre¬ 
tend  indifference  or  amusement 
when  he’d  accidently  catch  a  stu¬ 
dent  mimicking  his  gestures  in  the 
class  room  or  when  he’d  turn  up 
in  the  faculty  lounge  unexpectedly 
and  find  one  of  the  younger  teach¬ 
ers  imitating  his  speaking  peculi¬ 
arities. 

Mr.  Lacey  came  to  Barre  High 
in  1908  full  of  ambition  and  the 
desire  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
his  students.  In  those  early  years, 


he  had  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
explain  all  the  details  of  his  courses 
to  his  students.  He  had  been  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  cheerful.  He  plan¬ 
ned  to  stay  at  Barre  for  a  few  years 
and  then  move  on  to  "something 
better.”  But  somehow  he  got 
bogged  down.  Something  went 
wrong;  very  few  of  his  students 
took  the  interest  in  his  courses  he 
had  expected  they  would  take. 
English  was  always  regarded  as  a 
rather  "feminine”  subject  by  the 
students,  and  very  few  of  the 
youths  in  Barre  ever  went  on  to 
college  anyway.  What  good  was 
a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  or  the 
Brownings  to  a  kid  growing  up  in 
Barre?  His  classes  were  attended 
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because  English  was  a  required 
subject,  and  that  was  about  all 
there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Lacey  changed.  As  the 
years  went  by,  through  his  disillu¬ 
sionment,  he  became  a  little  bitter. 
His  classes  became  monotonous 
and  arid.  He  became  what  stu¬ 
dents  call  a  "stiff  marker”.  It  was 
very  hard  to  please  him;  he  gave 
difficult  assignments  and  could 
never  understand  why  they  were 
not  carried  out  with  zeal.  And  so 
the  inevitable  nicknames  sprang 
up  and  legends  were  told  about 
him  to  every  freshmen  class.  Soon 
he  was  a  Barre  High  institution, 
and  not  a  beloved  one. 

"We  must  get  into  the  habit  of 
looking  at  words  intently,  people,” 
he  would  say.  "Let  us  not  forget 
that  Lady  Macbeth  had  a  heart 
after  all,  people.”  "There  is  no 
short-cut  to  an  appreciation  of 
Tennyson,  people,  we’ll  just  have 
to  take  a  deep  breath  and  set  to 
work.”  And  so  he  talked  on  and 
on,  while  the  clock  on  the  wall 
ticked  away  the  wasted  hours  and 
the  students  stole  weary  glances  at 
it. 

He  would  stride  into  class 
swinging  his  arms  briskly,  pick  up 
a  book  from  his  desk,  and  the  "rest 
period,”  as  the  students  called  it, 
would  begin.  He’d  pace  to  and 
fro,  from  the  picture  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  picture  of  Lincoln  and 
back  again,  waving  the  book  for 
emphasis  on  a  certain  point,  clear¬ 
ing  his  throat  nervously  again  and 
again,  and  then  he’d  stop  pacing 
for  a  while  and  look  up  for  ques¬ 


tions  from  the  class.  They  never 
came.  Then  the  pacing  would 
commence  again  and  so  it  went 
until  the  bell  sounded  and,  after 
a  final  "Any  questions,  people?”, 
the  classroom  would  quickly 
empty.  Rarely  did  anyone  remain 
after  class  to  discuss  a  point  with 
him.  But  on  this  certain  day  in 
the  closing  weeks  of  his  final  year 
of  teaching,  someone  did. 

It  was  Jimmy  Benton.  This 
was  a  surprise.  Jimmy  was  not  a 
boy  to  wonder  over  the  imagery 
of  King  Lear.  Mr.  Lacey  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  have  noticed  the 
boy;  he  was  industriously  straight¬ 
ening  up  his  already  neat  desk 
when  Jimmy  spoke. 

"Ah  .  .  .  Mr.  Lacey,  I’d  like  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  minute,  please.” 

Mr.  Lacey  looked  up  at  him 
with  what  he  hoped  would  appear 
nonchalance.  "Oh  yes  Benton. 
Of  course.  Be  right  with  you.” 
And  he  shifted  a  few  more  papers 
about  with  apparent  method  and 
told  Jimmy  to  sit  down. 

"Well  now,  Benton,  well.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  little  trouble  with  that  heath 
scene  in  the  third  act  of  King 
Lear?  The  symbolism  throughout 
that  passage  is  rather  tricky,  mis¬ 
ter.  Let’s  see,  how  shall  we  attack 
it?  We  must  get  our  mental  tools 
collected  first  and  then  we  can — ” 

"But  Mr.  Lacey,  I  want — ” 

"Perhaps  if  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  Lear  we  could  get  a 
sort  of  mental  diving  board  from 
which  to  project  ourselves  into  the 
mind  of — ” 

"Mr.  Lacey,  I  want  to  talk  to 
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you  about  my  marks.  Unless  I 
pass  English  I  won’t  graduate.” 

Mr.  Lacey  sighed  faintly.  He 
should  have  known  better.  They 
never  came  to  see  him  about  class 
matter,  only  about  the  marks.  He 
reached  for  his  mark-book. 

"Let’s  see,  Benton.  I  don’t 
think  you  stand  much  of  a  chance. 
Let’s  see;  Adams,  Addison,  Banks, 
here  we  are.  Hmm,  yes  .  .  .  indeed. 
You  have  a  56  average,  Benton. 
Rather  sparse,  mister,  rather 
sparse.” 

"I  know,  sir.” 

"Have  you  been  working  at  the 
books,  mister?” 

"Well  not  exactly,  sir.  I  get 
good  marks  in  physics,  though.” 

"Yes,  of  course,  Benton”, 
mumbled  Mr.  Lacey.  He  could 
never  see  the  attraction  in  dis- 
covering  the  revolutions  per 
minute  of  a  water  wheel  or  the 
joy  in  testing  a  lever  for  leverage 
or  whatever  they  did  in  physics 
class. 

"I  thought  if  maybe  I  spoke  to 
you,  Mr.  Lacey,  you  could  well 
ah 

•  •  •  CtxX  •  •  • 

"Give  you  a  'break’,  is  that  it, 
mister?” 

"Well,  no  sir,  I  just  .  .  .” 

"Just  want  to  cheat  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  have  been  applying  them¬ 
selves.” 

"No,  sir.  That  isn’t  it  at  all.  I 
have  a  tough  time  with  English 
and  I  thought  you’d  take  that  into 
consideration  and  well,  pass  me.” 

Mr.  Lacey  had  given  a  student 
a  "break”  only  once  in  his  many 
years  of  teaching.  That  was  the 


poor  fellow  who  had  been  sick  for 
so  long.  He  raised  his  grade  12 
points  and  the  boy  passed.  He  had 
hated  to  do  it.  It  had  seemed  so 
unfair  and  it  had  lowered  the 
standards  of  his  marking  system. 
And  now  here  was  this  brash 
young  buck  just  asking  to  be 
passed,  for  no  good  reason! 

"See  here,  Benton.  This  is  a 
highly  irregular  request.  You 
give  me  no  reason  for  passing  you. 
You  admit,  do  you  see,  that  you 
have  not  applied  yourself.” 

"Well,  you  know  that  I  have  to 
work  after  school  and  on  Satur¬ 
days.  It  cuts  into  my  study  time, 
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"Yes,  of  course,  Benton,  of 
course.” 

Jimmy  Benton  appeared 
stumped.  Then  he  said  quietly, 
"Passing  me  would  be  a  chance  for 
you  to  prove  that  you  aren’t  as 
bad  as  people  say.  It  could  prove 
that  you’re  really  'all  right’,  after 
all.” 

"They  call  me  'Frogface’,  don’t 
they?” 

"Well  ...  ah  ...  I  guess  some 
kids  .  .  .  yes  they  do,  sir.” 

Mr.  Lacey  just  sat  there,  aim¬ 
lessly  drawing  lines  on  the  cover 
of  the  mark-book.  He  didn’t  say 
anything.  Jimmy  spoke  again, 
more  quietly. 

"Actually,  the  kids  should  be 
more  careful  and  nicer  about  who 
they  kid  about,  I  think,  sir.” 

"Whom  they  kid  about,  Ben¬ 
ton,  whom.” 

"Yes  sir.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Jimmy  just 
stood  there  uncomfortably  while 
Mr.  Lacey  continued  to  doodle. 
Then  Mr.  Lacey  sighed,  threw 
down  the  pencil,  and  looked  up  at 
the  boy. 

"I’ll  give  you  what  you  deserve, 
Benton.” 

"Well,  does  that  mean  I’ll  pass, 
sir?” 

"Well  now,  Benton,  do  you 
really  think  you  deserve  to  pass?” 

"Like  I  said  before,  sir  ...  I 


have  to  work  .  .  .  and  English  is 
hard  for  me  to  get  .  .  .  and  don’t 
you  want  to  square  yourself  with 
everyone  before  you  leave  ...  or 
don’t  you  care?” 

Mr.  Lacey  looked  up  at  him 
and  smiled  slowly.  Then  he  said 
softly,  "Yes,  I  care  very  much,  my 
son.  You  and  the  others  may  not 
believe  it,  but  I  care  very  much.” 
"Well?” 

"I’ll  give  you  what  you  deserve, 
mister.  I  have  a  class  in  three 
minutes;  was  there  anything  else 
you  wanted  to  see  me  about?” 

"No  sir.  Thank  you,  sir  .  .  . 
goodbye.” 

Jimmy  left.  Mr.  Lacey  watched 
him  go  down  the  aisle  and  out  of 
the  classroom.  He  stared  at  the 
doorway  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
he  slammed  the  mark-book  down 
on  the  desk. 

"Who  was  that  young  fellow 
trying  to  kid?” 

He  flipped  open  the  mark-book 
and  looked  down  the  list  of 
names. 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not 
going  to  pass,  Mr.  Benton,  because 
56  is  exactly  what  you  deserve.” 

Mr.  Lacey  frowned — after  this, 
he’d  probably  be  more  unpopular 
than  ever.  Then  he  smiled — well, 
only  a  few  more  weeks  and  it 
would  be  all  over,  only  a  few  more 
weeks  to  go. 
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Rouault,  One  of  the  Great 
Names  In  This  Century's  Art, 
Studied  in  the  Light  of  His 
Essential  Christianity. 


The  greatest  names  and  the 
greatest  pioneers  of  contemporary 
art  are*  French,  yet  the  twentieth 
century  has  seen  scant  homage  to 
religion  in  the  art  of  France.  An 
exception  is  the  work  of  the 
painter,  Georges  Rouault.  Where 
his  compositions  are  better  known 
and  appreciated,  Rouault  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  master.  Apart  from 
being  modern,  his  technique  is 
characterized  by  its  truthful  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  religious  and 
moral  sides  of  human  existence. 
Fie  describes  himself  with  the 
epithet  "mediaeval”  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  solve  the  tension  exist¬ 
ing  between  religion  and  modern 
art. 

It  might  be  useful  to  cite  sev¬ 
eral  biographical  details  before 
discussing  the  qualities  of  our 
subject’s  style  and  his  present 
standing  .  among  contemporary 
painters.  On  May  29,  1876,  two 


historical  events  took  place:  the 
troops  of  Versailles  captured  Paris 
and  Georges  Rouault  was  born. 
His  mother  was  carried  to  the  cel¬ 
lar,  where  without  water  and  light, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  infant 
genius  was  brought  into  a  world 
mad  with  the  screams  of  war.  The 
violence  of  his  birth  is  reflected  in 
the  evident  darkness  of  his  art. 

Rouault  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  under  Hirsch,  the  famous  de¬ 
signer  of  stained-glass  windows. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  decided 
to  abandon  this  type  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  study  painting,  for  which 
he  had  already  developed  a  parti¬ 
cular  interest.  The  youth’s  first 
tutor  was  Elie  Delauney.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  boy  left  to  study 
under  Gustave  Moreau  for  about 
seven  or  eight  years.  At  this  point 
we  might  mention  this  outstanding 
contrast  between  the  professor  and 
the  student:  Moreau’s  art  is  clear, 
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detailed,  and  decorative  in  pur¬ 
pose;  Rouault’s  work  represents 
dramatic  ideas  rather  than  de¬ 
tailed  study. 

Rouault  had  an  admirable  wife, 
patient  and  sympathetic  through¬ 
out  his  many  periods  of  adversity. 
He  took  great  pride  in  his  four 
children:  Genevieve,  Isabelle, 
Michel,  and  Agnes.  Although 
they  were  dear  to  him,  they  caused 
him  much  worry  and  suffering. 
The  years  following  the  death  of 
Moreau,  in  1897,  were  most  try¬ 
ing  for  the  painter  and  had  a 
simultaneous  repercussion  upon 
his  little  family.  Grief-stricken  at 
this  sad  loss,  Rouault  experienced 
an  almost  complete  collapse  and 
was  forced  to  spend  some  time 
away  from  his  native  city  to  re¬ 
cuperate.  This  era  marks  the 
genesis  of  the  horror  in  his  drama¬ 
tic  exhibitions  and  the  pitiful 
psychology  of  his  art.  He  admits 
that  he  began  to  produce  paintings 
with  a  disgusting  outlook. 

We  can  not  credit  the  man  with 
overnight  success.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  people  ridiculed  him  and 
misjudged  the  unknown  beauty 
of  his  works.  Undoubtedly,  this 
persecution  tormented  him  tre¬ 
mendously.  Prominent  artists  and 
writers  gathered  at  the  home  of 
Leon  Bloy  to  discuss  contemporary 
painting  and  they  usually  finished 
by  minimizing  Rouault’s  talent. 
He  learned  early  in  life  to  accept 
contradictions  from  some  of  his 
friends. 

The  characters  depicted  by 
Rouault  may  often  be  identified 
with  moods  and  periods  of  his  own 


life.  Here  lies  a  valuable  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  man’s  personality.  He 
seems  to  emphasize  human  des¬ 
pondency  and  the  utter  lowliness 
of  man  in  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  What  profitable 
spiritual  lessons  can  be  derived 
from  meditation  on  these  paint¬ 
ings!  Harmony,  balance,  and 
color  offer  a  momentary  delight; 
but  how  can  we  define  the  limits 
of  their  esthetic  contents? 

Compared  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  Rouault’s  art  is  hideous. 
The  true  subject  of  his  paintings 
is  summarized  in  the  inner  and 
psychological  struggle  of  man¬ 
kind  against  the  crimes  of  daily 
life.  This  same  style  was  previous¬ 
ly  utilized  by  Goya,  Daumier,  and 
Toulousse-Lautrec  in  painting, 
along  with  Baudelaire  and  Rim¬ 
baud  in  literature.  But  the 
superiority  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Baudelaire  and  Rouault  is  due  to 
the  religious  element  which  they 
blend  into  their  themes,  even  in 
the  most  crude  depictions.  In  my 
estimation,  the  productions  of 
such  artists  greatly  resemble  the 
fruit  of  profound  meditation 
made  by  a  monk  who  is  very  close 
to  God.  "What  I  am  doing  is 
horrible!”  Indeed,  what  is  there 
more  homely,  more  horrible,  and 
more  violent  than  these  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body  robbed 
of  all  that  it  has  of  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  delicate,  and 
of  the  most  honorable  features? 

As  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
every  one  of  Rouault’s  paintings, 
let  us  stop  here  to  examine  more 
closely  one  of  his  most  famous 
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portraits:  The  Seated  Clown.  The 
clown  is  homely  and  mournful. 
His  facial  expression  is  one  of 
complete  abandonment  but  of 
perfect  resignation.  His  features 
tell  us  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
shown  towards  an  individual  of 
his  profession.  His  eyes  are 
darkened,  and  speak  of  his  despair 
and  of  his  revolt  against  the  crimi¬ 
nal  world.  In  short,  he  is  mortally 
wounded.  Somber-looking,  and 
terrible  to  view,  yet  what  sincerity, 
and  submission  radiate  from  his 
face!  Rouault  makes  use  of  the 
"cerne”  technique,  an  imitation  of 
the  dark  contours  of  stained-glass 
windows  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Rouault  belongs  primarily  to 
the  school  of  painters  known  as 
the  "fauves”  who  exploded  upon  a 
startled  world  the  violence  of  this 
style.  His  name  is  thus  associated 


with  those  of  Piccasso,  Matisse, 
Derain  and  Braque.  However, 
Rouault  remained  somewhat  apart 
from  these  extremists.  He  has  won 
the  title  of  the  "most  independent 
of  twentieth-century  painters.” 
Several  of  his  characteristics  place 
him  in  the  group  of  the  German 
expressionists.  His  work  displays 
a  certain  vigor,  fine  coloring,  and 
an  excellent  organizational  meth¬ 
od.  Particularly  since  1940  have 
his  works  become  more  widely 
known  and  successful. 

Certain  critics  say  that  the 
Seated  Clown  represents  Rouault’s 
friend,  Leon  Bloy.  Indeed,  Bloy 
was  alone  in  the  world;  he  labored 
to  make  a  living  and  to  support 
his  family.  Extending  the  analogy 
the  same  clown  is  sometimes  com¬ 
pared  with  famous  personalities  in 
French  literature. 

During  his  public  ministry,  Our 
Divine  Savior  often  associated 
with  the  most  wretched  people. 
Was  he  not  going  to  conform  to 
their  end,  their  inevitable  death? 
The  clown  utters  Christ’s  words, 
when,  abandoned  by  everyone, 
and  close  to  the  Supreme  Sacrifice, 
he  entreated  the  Eternal  Father: 
"My  God,  my  God  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me?” 

A  general  theme  may  be  applied 
to  all  his  major  works:  the  distress 
of  wretched  humanity  and  the 
horror  of  sin,  resulting  from  ori¬ 
ginal  sin.  Rouault  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  his  contemporaries  lack 
religious  spirit.  We  must  admit 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  certain 
crudeness  to  his  reproductions. 
But  the  difference  between  this 
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affirmation  of  sheer  truth  and  that 
of  other  authors  who  glorify  vice 
is  the  explanation  of  the  human 
forces  which  produce  such  tragic 
effects  on  so  many  unfortunates. 

Rouault  has  produced  superb 
biblical  scenes:  The  Baptism  of 
Christ ,  Christ  Mourned  by  the 
Holy  Women,  The  Child  Jesus 
Among  the  Doctors,  The  Spanish 
Christ  and  others.  These  paintings 
teach  us  a  moral  lesson  directly. 
Some,  like  the  De  Profundis,  the 
Exodus ,  and  the  magnificent 
scenes  of  the  Miserere  expound 
their  moral  in  a  different  way. 

When  we  acknowledge  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  such  an  artist  we  must 
also  discover  his  motives.  He  ex¬ 


plains,  himself:  ''Painting  is  but 
one  way  like  another  for  me  to 
forget  life.,>  Each  effort  becomes 
for  him  a  temporary  escape  from 
life. 

Rouault’s  scope  is  rather  ex¬ 
tended:  in  the  desert,  in  poverty, 
and  in  the  midst  of  sin.  He  seems 
to  say  that  man  must  tread  these 
paths  to  reach  his  primary  goal: 
God  and  Heaven.  Moreover,  he 
admits  that  no  case  is  hopeless  in 
the  eyes  of  God. 

Rouault  is  a  giant  of  Christian 
art.  Implicit  in  his  paintings  is  an 
awareness  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  in  all  His  members,  and  the 
hope  that  the  glory  of  the  Third 
Day  will  be  theirs  as  well  as  his. 
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on  reaching 
the  age  of  twenty-five 

The  old  fool  is  dead 

And  buried  in  shame, 

No  prayers  are  said, 

No  stone  bears  his  name. 


The  old  fool  is  gone, 

And  nowhere  is  missed, 
No  widow  is  wan, 

No  souvenir  kissed. 


With  pain  on  his  face, 
Surprise  in  his  eyes, 
He  went  without  grace 
And  died  telling  lies. 


I  raise  no  false  cry, 

No  hypocrite’s  hue. 
Old  tyrant,  goodbye, 

And  long  live  the  new! 


— Leo  J.  Hines 
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And  speaking  of  building  bet¬ 
ter  mousetraps,  I  do  wish  someone 
would.  During  the  past  few 
months  my  respect  for  them  (the 
mice,  not  the  traps)  has  increased 
considerably.  This  is  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  accompanying  decrease  in 
the  pride  I  once  had  in  my  own 
ability  to  cope  with  the  brute 
brain.  Slowly  I’m  coming  to  the 
realization  that  we  should  scrap 
that  old  proverb  about  the  lion 
being  the  king  of  beasts.  I  suggest 
we  transfer  Leo’s  crown  to  the 
wicked  little  head  of  the  mouse. 
Let’s  never  again  compare  the  dif¬ 
fident  person  to  a  mouse,  whom 
he  is  supposedly  as  timid  as.  From 
now  on  we  should  refer  to  the 


overly  retiring  character  as  being 
as  timid  as  a  Fuller  Brush  man 
with  one  foot  inside  your  front 
door,  or  as  timid  as  a  starving  wolf 
in  a  chicken  coop,  or  as  timid  as 
Notre  Dame’s  left  tackle,  etc., 
etc.,  anything  but  a  mouse. 

It  all  started  last  December.  I 
had  settled  down  one  evening  with 
the  proverbial  good  book,  when  I 
noticed  a  rustling  sound  in  the 
waste  basket.  Cautiously  I  ap¬ 
proached,  holding  my  trusty  war- 
souvenir  Sumari  sword  well  for¬ 
ward,  and  after  probing  with  its 
point  the  innards  of  the  basket,  I 
discovered  him — placidly  munch¬ 
ing  a  goobie  nut  (one  of  my  weak¬ 
nesses;  I  don’t  have  a  sweet  tooth, 
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but  I  do  have  one  that's  all  chipped 
from  opening  goobie  nuts).  Our 
four  beady  eyes  met.  Oh,  would 
that  I.  had  pierced  his  black  little 
heart  with  my  lance  before  he  had 
anesthetized  me  with  that  smile  of 
his.  '  He,  just  sat  there  grinning 
nervously,  like  a  mouse  caught  in 
the  act  of  eating  a  goobie  nut.  Nor 
could  I  bring  myself  to  cast  him 
into  the  wintry  darkness,  for  at 
that  time  there  was  a  blizzard  rag¬ 
ing  outside  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  seen  since  nineteen  aught 
six  (the  very  same  year  that  Hal, 
the  village  idiot,  swept  the  county 
•checker  tournament  in  five 
straight  games) . 

Well,  that  was  how  I  first  met 
Sam.  I  called  him  Sam  because  he 
(with  that  blank  grin)  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  an  old 
chum  of  mine  who  became  the 
envy  of  the  entire  eighth  grade  one 
day  by  being  kicked  in  the  head  by 
a  prize  brewery  horse.  At  any 
/rate,  I  permitted  Sam  to  remain 
for  the  night,  reasoning  that  the 
least  he  could  do  in  return  for  my 
hospitality  was  to  vacate  the  prem¬ 
ises  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  As 
it  happened,  I  couldn't  have  been 
more  wrong  had  I  reasoned  that 
Beethoven  would  walk  in  the  door 
'that  very  minute  claiming  to  have 
written  the  Hut  Sut  song.  Any 
hopes  I  might  have  had  for  a  short 
acquaintance  were  shattered  the 
next  morning  when  I  found  Sam 
asleep  in  my  left  bedroom  slipper. 
And  you  needn’t  ask  how  I  found 
him — why,  the  hairs  on  my  left 
leg  still  stand  at  attention  when  I 


think  of  putting  my  foot  into  that 
slipper. 

It  became  clear  to  me  then  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake  the  night 
before  when  I  insisted  on  being 
kind  to  a  "dumb”  animal.  The  ob¬ 
vious  fact  was  that  Sam  was  play¬ 
ing  me  for  a  fool..  I  can  still  see 
him  stalking  around  the  bedroom, 
mumbling  to  himself,  as  if  I  had 
invaded  his  privacy.  Plans  of 
strategy  coursed  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  my  brain.  Recognizing 
my  foe  as  no  ordinary  one,  I  cast 
aside  the  accepted  methods  and 
chose  the  one  least  likely  to  arouse 
suspicion.  I  decided  to  outwit  Sam. 
Since  he  seemed  pleased  with  him¬ 
self  over  my  irritation,  I  used  the 
nonchalant  approach,  my  plan  be¬ 
ing  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  and  in  an 
unguarded  moment  to  send  him 
back  to  the  treasure  house  of  na¬ 
ture. 

I  should  have  picked  up  my 
marbles  and  gone  home.  Instead 
of  helping  matters,  I  made  them 
worse,  for  now  Sam  had  the  run 
of  the  house.  Cunningly  enough, 
he  kept  out  of  sight  during  the  day 
and  carried  on  only  after  I  had  re¬ 
tired  for  the  night.  He  had  me  at 
a  disadvantage;  for  though  I 
couldn’t  see  him,  I  knew  that  he 
was  watching  my  every  move. 
Consequently,  I  had  no  secrets 
from  him.  This  fact  has  kept  me  in 
a  highly  nervous  state  ever  since. 
Even  now,  as  I  write,  I  know  that 
Sam  is  eyeing  me,  perhaps  even 
reading  this  and  having  a  gloat  for 
himself  over  his  victories. 

About  a  week  later  I  caught 
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sight  of  him  again,  and  what  I  saw 
was  enough  to  make  me  alter  my 
plans.  He  was  lounging  on  the 
poop  deck  of  the  model  ship  on 
my  mantle,  picking  his  teeth,  and 
belching  intermittently.  He  had 
grown  fat  and  lazy  on  my  goobie 
nuts  (the  shells  littered  the  deck) . 
Spying  me,  he  roused  himself  easily 
and  disappeared  into  the  bowels  of 
the  ship.  I  was  adamant.  This  was 
the  last  straw. 

"Sam,”  I  said,  addressing  myself 
directly  to  him  (I  knew  he  was 
somewhere  within  earshot)  "Sam, 
you’ve  used  me.  You’ve  turned 
me  against  you,  and  from  here  in 
it’s  war.”  I  spoke  quite  frankly 


now  and  told  him  in  so  many 
words  that  we’d  reached  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways.  There  was  no  use 
being  subtle  about  it.  This  thing 
was  bigger  than  both  of  us,  and  it 
was  time  to  nip  it,  not  in  the  bud, 
but  before  it  went  to  seed. 

Again,  I  should  have  picked  up 
my  marbles  and  gone  home.  I 
asked  for  war  and  I  certainly  got 
it.  Sam  immediately  stepped  up 
the  tempo  of  his  activities.  Where 
he  had  been  a  lone  operator  before, 
he  now  invited  a  number  of  his 
relatives  to  come  and  live  off  the 
fat  of  the  land.  Methodically  they 
set  about  the  destruction  of  my 
hitherto  happy  home.  Their  fes¬ 
tivities  centered  in  the  living  room, 
to  which  they  transported  all  the 
food  and  drink  they  needed  for 
each  soiree.  The  orgies  usually 
lasted  till  dawn,  though  on  some 
occasions  the  little  rats  completely 
glutted  themselves  by  two  or  three 
o’clock,  whereupon  they  staggered 
back  to  their  lairs  to  rest  up  for 
the  next  evening’s  revels. 

Every  morning  the  same  scene 
greeted  me.  The  place  was  a 
shambles.  The  couch  cushions 
were  thrown  about  the  room; 
lampshades  tilted  at  crazy  angles; 
chairs  were  overturned  (as  were 
a  number  of  empty,  or  half  empty 
wine  glasses)  ;  rugs  were  swept  out 
of  position;  melted  ice  cubes 
ruined  my  mahogany  veneer;  and 
all  sorts  of  refuse  lay  about  the 
floor.  Oh,  I  could  go  on.  For  in¬ 
stance:  New  Year’s  morning  I 
found  seven  paper  hats  and  four 
noisemakers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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confetti.  Another  morning  I 
found  the  neighbor’s  cat,  which  I 
had  imported  at  great  expense, 
bound  and  gagged  in  the  hall 
closet.  And  how  about  the  time  I 
discovered  all  the  windows  in  the 
house  wide  open,  and  a  blazing  fire 
in  the  fireplace.  I  was  at  my  wit’s 
end. 

My  attempt  at  fumigation  net¬ 
ted  me  one  asphyxiated  pigeon, 
which  had  been  trapped  under  the 
eaves,  and  eight  days  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  on  the  hill,  where  the  good 
doctors  pumped  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  sulphur  fumes  from  my  lungs 
(also  at  great  expense) . 

In  turn,  I  tried  setting  traps, 
eating  at  the  White  Tower  after 
letting  the  food  stocks  run  out, 
and  finally  I  shut  off  the  heat.  Sam 
and  his  friends  weren’t  phased. 


They  stole  the  traps  as  fast  as  I 
could  load  them,  and  they  lived  off 
the  mountain  of  supplies  they  had 
stored  between  the  walls.  I  took 
all  these  things  like  a  soldier,  but 
one  night  my  spirit  broke.  I  had 
gotten  up  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
and  purely  by  accident  I  caught 
Sam  turning  up  the  thermostat. 
I  guess  Sam  and  city  hall  are  two 
things  in  this  world  you  just  can’t 
fight. 

Well,  it’s  just  about  over  now. 
Fortunately  for  me,  I  happened 
upon  another  old  chum  of  mine 
who  sells  house  trailers.  He’s  pass¬ 
ing  up  his  commission  to  let  me 
have  a  snappy  little  number  for 
just  nine  thousand.  Of  course  I 
have  no  place  to  put  it,  nor  a  car 
to  pull  it,  but  somehow  I  figure 
I’m  getting  off  cheap. 
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By  Brooks 

Too  Broad 


For  Leapin 


By  JOSEPH  A.  APPLEYARD 


I  cannot  recall  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  the  events  of  that  summer, 
except  about  Dave  and  Tommy; 
I  have  even  forgotten  what  started 
me  thinking  of  them.  I  do  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  wasn’t  a  particularly 
hot  or  sunny  summer  that  year; 
the  weather  was  indifferent.  In 
towns  along  that  remote  section 
of  the  Maine  coast  the  rain  was  not 
enough  to  keep  the  tourists  away, 
the  sun  not  enough  to  please  the 


hotel  owners.  The  guests  came  as 
usual  to  the  Edge  Hill  House  be¬ 
cause  they  were  an  older  group 
and  came  mostly  for  the  rest;  and 
indifferent  days  could  be  spent  as 
comfortably  in  the  writing  room 
as  on  the  croquet  lawn. 

Dave  was  standing  between  two 
suitcases  at  the  side  of  the  road 
just  beyond  Portsmouth  the  first 
time  I  saw  him;  when  I  stopped  to 
pick  him  up  I  found  he  was  head- 
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ing  for  the  Edge  Hill  House  too. 
He  looked  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  I  was  and  he  said 
that  he  had  just  graduated  from 
high  school  a  few  days  before,  that 
he  lived  in  a  small  town  just  south 
of  Boston  and  that  he  had  to  get  a 
good  job  for  the  summer  so  that 
he  could  pay  his  college  tuition  in 
September.  When  I  told  him  that 
I  had  a  job  at  the  same  place  he 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
it,  since  he  had  never  been  there 
before.  We  spent  the  whole  trip 
talking  about  the  hotel,  the  col¬ 
lege  I  went  to,  baseball,  movies, 
books,  anything  in  general. 

Clutch  trouble  with  my  ’38  Ford 
delayed  us  so  that  when  we  got  to 
the  Edge  Hill  it  was  close  to  mid¬ 
night.  The  place  was  deserted  and 
the  only  light  when  the  car  head¬ 
lights  were  switched  off  was  the 
bluish  illumination  which  the  sea 
reflected  from  the  moon  on  the 
broad  white  front  of  the  main 
house.  It  was  a  full  two  weeks 
before  the  season  would  open,  so 
the  windows  were  still  boarded, 
the  lawns  and  gardens  untended, 
and  the  beach  was  covered  with 


the  refuse  of  the  winter  sea  and 
wind. 

We  prowled  around,  but 
couldn’t  find  a  light  anywhere. 
The  main  house  was  locked,  even 
the  house  where  the  employees 
stayed,  behind  the  hotel  garage, 
was  empty  and  locked.  We  ended 
up  by  sleeping  on  the  beach  that 
night,  Dave  and  I  with  two  sweat¬ 
ers  each,  huddled  under  my  rain¬ 
coat  and  an  old  blanket  from  the 
trunk  of  the  car.  Even  then  we 
were  frozen  most  of  the  night 
from  the  damp  east  wind. 

In  the  morning  we  found  that 
there  were  a  few  people  in  the  ho¬ 
tel  after  all — the  manager,  the 
housekeeper,  one  or  two  of  the 
bellboys  and  gardeners.  Since  we 
were  almost  the  first  ones  down, 
we  had  our  choice  of  rooms  in  the 
big  dingy  house  where  the  hotel 
help  stayed. 

Dave  and  I  walked  along  the 
first  floor  hallway,  arms  full  of 
bags  and  clothes.  "How  about 
this  one?”  I  asked  him,  pointing 
to  a  fairly  large  room  on  the  right. 
"It’s  near  the  door  and  the  beds 
look  all  right.” 


"It’s  fine.”  He  paused  outside 
the  door  while  I  threw  my  bags  on 
one  of  the  beds.  " Would  it  be 
okay  if  I  slept  with  you  in  here?” 

I  had  taken  it  for  granted  we 
would  bunk  together.  We  were 
practically  the  only  two  in  the 
whole  house  and  I  never  expected 
him  to  ask  me  about  it.  "Why, 
sure,  Dave,  why  not?  There’s  no¬ 
body  else  here.” 

"It’s  just  that  —  well,  you 
worked  here  last  summer,  and  I 
thought  you  might  be  going  to 
room  with  somebody  else.  So  I 
didn’t  want  to  horn  in  ...  ” 

"No,  no.  Nothing  like  that.  My 
roommate  last  summer  is  in  the 
Navy  now.  Besides,  if  we’re  both 
going  to  work  on  the  same  job  we 
might  as  well  have  the  same  room. 
That  way  we’ll  only  need  one 
alarm  clock,”  I  said  half  jokingly. 

Dave  laughed  and  said  that  he’d 
probably  need  somebody  to  wake 
him  up  anyway.  He  threw  his 
things  on  the  other  bed,  and  then 
we  both  made  several  trips  out  to 
the  car  for  all  my  clothes,  the  few 
books  that  I  brought,  tennis  rac¬ 
quet,  shoes,  and  all  the  other  odds 
and  ends — a  table  lamp,  radio  and 
the  invaluable  alarm  clock — that 
make  an  empty  room  in  a  summer 
hotel  seem  more  like  home. 

Dave  didn’t  have  much  with 
him  in  the  car,  only  the  two  suit¬ 
cases  both  full  of  clothes.  I  was 
wondering  where  the  rest  of  his 
stuff  was,  but  I  didn’t  find  out 
until  later,  since  we  had  to  get  to 
work  early  that  first  morning. 
That  evening,  when  we  were 


both  thoroughly  tired  from  raking 
the  beach  and  moving  all  the  beach 
furniture  from  the  hotel  down  to 
the  bath  house,  I  was  lying  on  my 
bed  smoking  a  half-full  pipe, 
when  Dave  came  running  in  to 
announce  that  his  trunk  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Although  it  was  the  last 
thing  I  felt  like  doing,  I  walked 
over  to  the  garage  with  him  and 
helped  carry  it  back  to  the  house. 

The  trunk  was  surprisingly 
heavy,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was 
at  least  half  full  with  books.  As 
Dave  unpacked  them  I  could  see 
that  there  was  very  little  light 
reading;  most  of  the  books  were 
on  the  classical  side  and  there  were 
even  a  few  books  on  psychology, 
which  is  my  field.  Dave  told  me 
they  were  all  taken  out  of  the 
library,  ten  each  on  his  own,  his 
sister’s  and  his  mother’s  cards.  He 
thought  it  would  be  pretty  quiet 
here,  he  said,  so  he  wanted  to  have 
plenty  to  read.  Besides  the  books 
there  was  a  box  of  oil  paints,  a 
tennis  racquet,  some  heavier 
clothes  and  sweaters  and  a  picture 
of  his  family — his  mother,  sister 
and  younger  brother. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found 
out  that  Dave  had  never  been 
away  from  home  for  any  long 
period  of  time  before  this,  and  he 
had  forgotten  half  the  things  he 
needed,  for  comfort  at  least  if  not 
for  necessity.  He  didn’t  bring 
too  much  along  in  the  way  of 
clothes,  and  it  became  a  nuisance 
washing  them  often,  so  he  spent 
most  of  the  summer  in  my  sweat¬ 
ers,  shirts  and  pants.  It  was  not 
a  one-sided  borrowing,  however, 
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because  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
summer  reading  Dave’s  books. 

We  became  much  closer  friends 
as  the  summer  went  on,  since  we' 
were  both  cut  off  to  some  extent 
from  the  other  kids  who  worked 
at  the  Edge  Hill  House.  Dave  and 
I  had  to  be  on  the  job  at  five  in  the 
morning,  Dave  in  the  lobby  and 
I  on  the  porches,  and  we  got 
through  before  noon,  which  was 
the  middle  of  the  working  day  for 
everyone  else.  The  only  time  we 
saw  the  others  regularly  was  at 
night,  when  Dave  and  I  were  usu¬ 
ally  going  to  bed  early. 

Dave  didn’t  seem  to  mind  being 
separated  from  the  others.  He  was 
quiet  by  nature  and  too  much  of 
an  individual  to  follow  the  crowd, 
and  too  young  to  care  really  what 
the  crowd  did.  His  only  concern 
was  his  reading,  his  painting  and 
the  stories  he  was  always  writing. 
He  seldom  went  to  the  beach  par¬ 
ties  or  the  dances,  even  when  I 
went,  which  wasn’t  too  often  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to  get  up  early,  and 
because  I  was  working  on  some 
stories  myself  which  I  hoped  to 
have  published.  Consequently, 
Dave  and  I  spent  most  of  the  time 
together,  swimming  in  the  after¬ 
noons  from  an  old  pier  near  the 
hotel,  walking  into  town  in  the 
evening  or  writing  and  reading  in 
the  room. 

Since  we  couldn’t  eat  breakfast 
until  7:30  or  so,  the  alarm  was 
never  set  earlier  than  quarter  to 
five;  we  had  the  head  to  ourselves, 
and  while  Dave  shaved  I  showered, 
then  we  switched  and  Dave  show¬ 
ered  while  I  shaved,  and  we  both 


managed  to  get  dry  and  out  by 
five,  more  or  less.  Dave  worked 
in  the  lobby,  cleaning  out  ashtrays 
and  vacuuming  the  rugs,  while  I 
was  out  on  the  porches,  washing 
and  sweeping  them,  setting  up  the 
rugs  and  furniture  groupings.  On 
good  days  the  sight  of  the  sun  ris¬ 
ing  over  the  water  into  a  cloudless 
blue  sky  made  it  a  pleasure  to  be 
up  and  out  so  early.  On  the  bad 
days,  however,  there  was  nothing 
worse  because  I  only  felt  like  go¬ 
ing  back  to  bed  and  not  at  all  like 
working  on  the  porches  while  the 
fog  rolled  up  the  beach,  making 
everything  wet  and  miserable. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
season  opened — it  must  have  been 
towards  the  end  of  July — a  new 
fellow  got  a  job  at  the  Edge  Hill 
and  was  put  to  work  with  Dave  in 
the  lobby.  He  was  younger  than 
Dave,  a  year  or  two  at  least,  and 
his  name  was  Tommy.  He  had 
come  with  his  mother,  who  took 
a  job  as  a  chambermaid,  from 
somewhere  in  Florida  where  she 
had  been  working  during  the  win¬ 
ter. 

Dave  told  me  more  about  him 
that  night.  He  had  gone  to  a  high 
school  in  New  Jersey,  for  two 
years  anyway,  then  had  quit  last 
summer  to  work  with  his  mother 
who  followed  the  resort  trade, 
working  on  the  Cape  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime,  Florida  in  the  winter. 
Why  they  had  come  up  to  Maine, 
Dave  didn’t  know. 

I  thought  then  that  Dave  had 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in 
th  is  new  kid.  During  the  next  few 
days  they  were  together  continu- 
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ally,  on  and  off  the  job.  Their 
friendship  was  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  because  if  ever  two  kids 
seemed  poles  apart  these  two  did. 
Dave  was  quiet,  even  sensitive, 
spent  all  his  free  time  reading  and 
painting.  Tommy,  however,  was 
loud  and  a  nuisance;  he  had  a 
tough  attitude,  swore  at  anybody 
and  was  generally  unliked  and 
avoided  by  everyone  who  worked 
at  the  Edge  Hill.  It  was  odd  how 
he  and  Dave  could  get  along,  and 
yet  they  were  seldom  apart;  even 
when  Dave  and  I  would  walk  into 
town  to  the  movies  at  night,  Tom¬ 
my  would  tag  along,  much  to  my 
annoyance.  One  night  just  before 
going  to  bed  I  said  as  much  to 
Dave. 

"He’s  not  so  bad,  Paul.  Not 
really.  He  thinks  other  people 
don’t  like  him,  and  that’s  why  he 
acts  the  way  he  does.  As  for  swear¬ 
ing,  he  only  does  that  because  the 
kids  he  hung  around  with  in  school 
swore  too.  He  doesn’t  mean  it, 
though.” 

"Well,  I  don’t  know,”  I  told 
him.  "He  seems  like  a  little  wise 
guy,  that’s  all.” 

"You  don’t  really  know  him 
very  well,  that’s  the  trouble,”  said 
Dave  eagerly.  "If  you  got  to  un¬ 
derstand  him,  you’d  see  he’s  really 
clever.  Why,  he  can  draw  very 
well,  a  whole  lot  better  than  I  can. 
And  he’s  smart,  too,  when  he  wants 
to  be.” 

I  said  nothing,  turning  another 
page  of  the  book  I  was  reading. 

"Why  don’t  you  come  over  to 
his  room  and  see?  He  really  isn’t 
like  you  think  he  is.” 


"Dave,  I  don’t  want  to  start 
reclaiming  juvenile  delinquents.” 
The  minute  I  said  that  I  wished 
I  hadn’t.  I  didn’t  really  mean  it; 
it  was  just  that  I  didn’t  want  to 
force  myself  to  like  people.  I 
knew  I  had  hurt  Dave  though,  and 
the  expression  on  his  face  made 
me  agree  to  go  with  him. 

Tommy’s  room  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  U-shaped  building;  it 
was  a  small  one,  big  enough  for 
only  one  bed,  the  only  room  empty 
when  he  arrived  because  it  was 
the  only  room  nobody  wanted. 
Dave  knocked  and  went  in;  I  fol¬ 
lowed  and  said  a  not-too-friendly 
hello  to  Tommy.  The  room  had 
almost  no  furnishings  except  for 
the  bed,  chair  and  a  battered  chest 
of  drawers.  A  few  sketches  were 
tacked  on  the  walls  and  a  rum¬ 
pled  jacket  hung  with  some  shirts 
and  trousers  from  a  wooden  rack 
nailed  to  the  corner  wall. 

"I  brought  Paul  over  to  see 
some  of  your  drawings,  Tommy.” 

"Uh,  huh.  What  do  you  want 
to  see?” 

"Show  him  any  of  them.  Your 
best  ones.” 

Tommy  reached  under  his  bed 
and  pulled  a  few  folded  sheets  of 
paper  from  a  suitcase.  He  took 
the  largest  one  and  unfolded  it  for 
me,  holding  it  up  so  I  could  see  it. 
It  was  a  pencil  sketch  of  a  nude 
woman.  I  was  startled  at  first  and 
I  must  have  looked  it. 

"Well,  d’ya  like  it?” 

Then  I  realized  what  he  was 
doing.  He  wanted  to  see  what 
I’d  say;  he  was  testing  me.  I 
thought  it  was  an  extraordinarily 
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good  drawing  even  if  it  was  a  bit 
calendarish. 

"It’s  an  excellent  job,  very  well 
done.”  Then  I  added,  "Who  is 
it?” 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  surprised. 
I  suppose  he  expected  me  to  whis¬ 
tle  or  be  insulted.  He  answered 
my  question,  "A  girl  I  know.”  He 
paused  and  noticed  my  doubting 
expression;  then  while  he  was 
folding  up  the  drawing  said,  "No, 
it  isn’t.  I  copied  it  out  of  a  book.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
else,  something  he  had  drawn  from 
life  perhaps.  As  if  he  actually  was 
interested  in  showing  me  what 
he’d  drawn,  he  got  out  all  sorts  of 
sketches — of  planes,  ballplayers, 
people  who  worked  at  the  hotel, 
all  of  them  faultlessly  done. 

"And  that’s  not  all,”  Dave  said. 
"Show  him  the  one  of  the  bridge.” 

Tommy  took  from  the  bottom 
of  his  suitcase  a  painting  of  a  di¬ 
lapidated  wooden  bridge  which 
spanned  an  inlet  near  the  hotel. 
He  had  obviously  done  it  with 
Dave’s  oils  and  under  Dave’s  direc¬ 
tion. 

Again  I  complimented  him, 
and  after  that  he  dropped  his 
chip-on-the-shoulder  attitude  al¬ 
together  and  began  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  me  and  college  and 
painting,  about  anything.  It 
developed  into  quite  a  discussion, 
and  it  made  me  feel  like  a  heel 
about  some  of  the  things  I’d  said 
earlier.  I  had  completely  mis¬ 
judged  him.  He  was  quite  smart, 
in  spite  of  his  having  quit  school, 
and  would  talk  about  anything. 

That  evening  ended  with  all 


three  of  us  going  to  bed  rather 
late.  The  next  afternoon,  at  my 
suggestion,  Tommy  moved  into 
our  room.  The  place  he  had  was 
too  small  and  hot  for  anyone  to  be 
comfortable  and,  while  three  beds 
made  our  room  a  little  crowded, 
at  least  there  was  fresh  air,  and 
Dave  and  Tommy  were  happy. 
Once  again  my  clothes  underwent 
a  division,  and  from  then  on  Tom¬ 
my  wore  whatever  of  mine  would 
fit  him. 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer 
Tommy  devoted  himself  to  imita¬ 
ting  Dave;  he  painted  furiously 
and  read  all  of  Dave’s  books.  The 
two  of  them  even  got  hold  of  a 
fish  tank  somewhere  and  started 
raising  tropical  fish  which  they 
bought  at  a  town  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  hotel.  They  went 
everywhere  together,  often  with¬ 
out  me,  which  was  just  as  well  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  put  in  more  time 
writing. 

There  was  one  strange  note 
about  Tommy — during  all  the 
time  I  knew  him  he  never  once 
mentioned  his  mother,  who  after 
all  lived  only  across  the  yard  in 
the  house  with  the  other  women 
who  worked  for  the  hotel.  He 
never  seemed  to  go  anywhere  with 
her  either,  which  I  thought  was 
odd  until  one  day  I  met  her. 

It  was  a  little  before  five  on  a 
cloudy  morning.  I  was  out  early 
because  the  alarm  had  gone  off 
ahead  of  time  and  I  couldn’t  get 
back  to  sleep.  As  I  crossed  the  wet 
gravel  yard  outside  our  room  I 
saw  Tommy’s  mother  waving  to 
someone  in  a  car  which  was  mov- 
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ing  off  down  the  road.  She  turned 
and  staggered  across  the  yard  to¬ 
wards  the  house.  As  she  passed  me 
she  said  only  "Hi”  and  hiccuped, 
then  walked  up  the  stairs  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

I  felt  disgusted — not  at  her  but 
with  myself,  for  ever  having  felt 
unkindness  towards  Tommy. 
What  she  did  was  her  business,  it 
was  remote  enough  to  affect  me 
little;  but  the  effect  that  it  had  on 
Tommy  was  something  else.  I 
understood  then  what  made  Tom¬ 
my  act  the  way  he  did. 

After  that  I  saw  little  of  his 
mother,  but  from  the  gossip  that 
went  on  among  the  cleaning  wom¬ 
en  I  knew  she  hadn’t  changed  any. 
As  for  Tommy,  he  never  let  on  he 
noticed  it.  Once  in  a  while  he  was 
moody,  and  he  still  wasn’t  liked 
by  many  of  the  others,  but  he  got 
along  fine  with  Dave  and  me. 
Once  his  interest  was  attracted 
his  whole  attitude  changed.  Dave, 
of  course,  was  happy  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  this. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  weeks 
after  Tommy  came  to  room  with 
us  that  I  sensed  trouble.  Dave, 
one  night,  told  me  about  a  plan  he 
had.  It  seems  that  Tommy  had 
decided  to  go  back  to  school, 
whether  because  Dave  talked  him 
into  it  or  not  I  don’t  know.  He 
wanted  to  finish  high  school  and 
then  try  either  art  school  or  col¬ 
lege.  Dave  figured,  he  told  me, 
that  Tommy  could  go  home  to 
Boston  and  live  with  Dave’s 
family.  In  fact,  Dave’s  mother 
had  already  written  saying  that  it 
would  be  alright. 


What  did  I  think  of  it?  I  told 
Dave  that  it  was  risky  business  to 
meddle  in  other  people’s  lives, 
asked  him  if  he  was  sure  Tommy 
would  be  happy  living  with  his 
family,  and  was  he  certain  they 
would  like  him?  What  would 
Tommy’s  mother  say  about  the 
scheme? 

Oh,  they  had  already  asked  her 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  great. 
She  always  said,  she  told  them, 
that  a  growing  boy  should  have  a 
home  and  finish  high  school  at 
least. 

I  still  didn’t  like  the  idea  and  I 
told  Dave  so,  but  all  my  arguments 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Dave  was  deter¬ 
mined,  Tommy  apprehensive  but 
willing.  The  next  few  days  the 
two  of  them  spent  talking  about 
Dave’s  hometown,  the  school 
Tommy  would  go  to,  the  spare 
room  he  would  sleep  in.  Tommy’s 
happiness  was  complete.  To  me  it 
seemed  once  or  twice  that  he 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  leaving  his 
mother,  but  when  Dave  argued 
that  it  would  be  good  for  her  be¬ 
cause  she  wouldn’t  have  to  worry 
about  him,  and  anyway  he  could 
see  her  every  summer,  Tommy 
was  convinced.  No  more  Florida 
in  the  winter,  Cape  Cod  in  the 
summer;  he  would  settle  down,  he 
said. 

Then  the  letter  came  from 
Dave’s  mother.  She  had  been 
talking  the  matter  over  with 
Dave’s  maiden  aunt  who  lived 
with  them,  she  wrote,  and  she  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  better  .  .  . 

Dave  was  heartbroken.  He  tried 
to  write  to  his  mother,  but  he 
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couldn’t  put  what  he  wanted  to 
say  in  a  letter;  half  a  box  of  writ¬ 
ing  paper  was  crumpled  in  the 
waste  basket  and  he  never  wrote 
the  letter.  He  wouldn’t  tell  Tom¬ 
my  either.  Instead,  he  asked  me  to 
drive  him  into  town,  so  he  could 
call  his  mother.  Evidently  she 
couldn’t  understand,  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  how  attached  Dave 
and  Tommy  had  become,  how 
much  Tommy  really  needed  a 
home  and  a  chance.  The  telephone 
call  did  no  good. 

Dave  still  wouldn’t  tell  Tommy. 
He  was  sure  something  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  straighten  things  out.  I 
decided  that  it  was  up  to  me  to 
tell  them  both  the  truth,  and  I 
would  have,  if  the  problem  hadn’t 
been  solved  for  me  two  days  later. 

Dave  and  I  were  driving  home 
from  the  late  movie;  it  was  after 
one.  As  we  swung  into  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  our  headlights  picked  out 
a  couple  sitting  on  a  bench  by  the 
door  of  the  house.  One  of  the  two 
was  Tommy’s  mother;  the  other 
was  a  swarthy  man  with  black 
shiny  hair  scrupulously  combed. 
They  had  suitcases  with  them  and 
seemed  to  be  waiting. 

We  walked  past  them  and  into 
the  house.  The  light  was  on  in  our 
room.  Tommy  was  packing, 
quite  slowly  folding  his  few 
clothes  into  the  suitcase  on  the 
bed. 

Dave  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"What’s  the  matter,  Tommy? 
Where  are  you  going?” 

Tommy  said  only,  "With  my 
mother.” 


"But  where,  what  happened?” 

Tommy  said  nothing  at  first, 
only  folded  socks  together  and 
dropped  them  into  the  suitcase. 
Finally  he  answered,  "Because  she 
got  married  and  she’s  going  away.” 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?”  I 
asked  him. 

"Go  with  her  to  Florida.” 

"But  why?”  shouted  Dave. 
"Why  can’t  you  stay  here  and  go 
home  with  me?  You  don’t  have  to 
go  with  her,  do  you?  What  about 
school?” 

"What  about  it?”  was  all  Tom¬ 
my  said. 

Dave  was  getting  excited.  Look¬ 
ing  from  Tommy  closing  his  suit¬ 
case  to  me  just  standing  there,  he 
was  thinking  desperately  what  he 
could  say.  Finally  he  said  what  we 
both  were  thinking,  but  what  I 
couldn’t  say. 

"She  won’t  stop  drinking  just 
because  you  go  along.  You’ll  only 
make  it  worse  for  yourself.  Let 
her  go.” 

Tommy  turned  on  him  furi¬ 
ously.  "And  leave  her  with  that 
guy?  She’s  my  mother  isn’t  she?” 

He  grabbed  the  suitcase  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  We  said  nothing 
until  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  car 
pulling  away.  I  waited  awhile; 
the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  to 
say  was  empty:  "It’s  a  tough  break 
for  him,  Dave.  But  maybe  it’s  for 
the  best.” 

Dave  said  nothing  more  that 
night  but  when  the  lights  were  out 
and  we  were  both  in  bed  I  knew 
he  was  crying. 

There  wasn’t  much  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  left  after  that;  Dave  was 
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quiet  and  moody  for  a  few  days, 
but  finally  he  snapped  out  of  it. 
He  went  out  more  often  then, 
even  to  the  beach  parties  the  kids 
had.  The  night  after  Labor  Day 
all  the  hotel  people  had  a  big  party 
to  end  the  season ;  Dave  and  I  both 
got  drunk  on  the  cold  beer  that 
was  half-buried  near  the  water’s 
edge.  Two  days  later,  after  we 
boarded  up  windows  and  stored 
away  furniture  and  did  a  lot  of 


odd  jobs,  I  drove  him  home  to 
Boston. 

A  couple  of  months  after  that 
I  got  a  letter  from  him.  He  was 
at  college,  acting  in  a  show  there, 
and  the  school  magazine  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  of  his.  That  was 
almost  two  years  ago;  I  never 
heard  from  him  after  that.  As  for 
Tommy,  I  have  no  idea  where  he 
went  or  what  happened  to  him. 

— J.  A.  Appleyard 


by  the  sea 


I  saw  three  children  molding  sand 

By  the  white  of  a  worn-out  wave; 
Cruel  thunder  rolled  on  the  golden  strand 
And  reclaimed  their  castles  brave. 


I  saw  three  ships  on  the  sunset’s  blood, 

But  many  more  beneath, 

Their  treasure  drawn  from  the  rushing  flood, 
Drowned  under  the  flowered  wreath. 


I  saw  great  nations  building  might 
Where  waters  lap  the  sod; 

I  fear  He  sends  His  waves  tonight 
To  bring  men  back  to  God. 


— George  Bernier 
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EIGHT  IF 
BY  SEA 


A  Photographic 

Essay 
by 

William 
Thatcher 


The  harbor  police  of  Boston  have 
jurisdiction  over  nearly  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  city,  for  more  water 
than  land  is  enclosed  within  the 
ninety  square  miles  of  Boston’s  area. 
To  get  some  idea  of  how  the  city’s 
waterfront  and  harbor  are  protected 
we  went  down  to  Station  Eight, 
just  across  from  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Charles  River.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Superintendent  Edward  Fal¬ 
lon  and  Lieutenant  Earle  of  Station 
Eight,  we  were  able  to  go  along  on 
one  of  the  police  boats  as  it  made 
its  regular  trip  around  the  harbor. 


The  thirty-seven  foot  launch  made  the 
rounds  of  every  pier  and  wharf,  logging 
the  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  harbor. 
All  craft  in  the  waters  and  all  land 
washed  by  the  ocean  are  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  boat’s  four-man  crew,  ex¬ 
cept  government  property  such  as  the 
long  lines  of  reserve  carriers  [above]  and 
the  Navy’s  newest  radar  weapon,  the 
cruiser  Northampton  (below). 


Right, 

U.S.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Old  Iron¬ 
sides,  in  the 
shadow  of 
Blinker  Hill 
Monument. 
Below, 

John  Leary 
of  the 

Harbor  Police. 


Although  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
wave  of  dockside  thefts,  the  crime  rate  on 
the  harbor  is  quite  low  today.  Only  a 
fen 1  arrests  are  made  each  year,  though 
hundreds  of  seamen  are  in  port  daily. 
The  Harbor  Police,  however,  are  still  busy. 
Accidents,  emergency  calls,  everything 
from  delivering  mail  to  removing  injured 
seamen  from  ships  in  the  anchorages  are 
the  business  of  the  men  from  Station 
Eight . 
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INNISFREE 

The  Childhood  of  Yeats 


William  Butler  Yeats  was  an 
extraordinary  lad  even  from  the 
beginning.  He  was  born  rather 
delicate  and  very  dark-complex¬ 
ioned;  delicate  to  the  point  he 
could  never  get  it  out  of  his  mind 
(and  the  other  lads  his  age  were 
not  at  all  wont  that  he  should)  ; 
and  dark  to  the  point  of  being 
thought  either  to  have  come  from 
India  or  to  have  had  a  liver  ail¬ 


ment.  He  wasn’t  a  particularly 
bright  little  chap,  but  sensitive 
beyond  all  sensitivity.  Although 
he  never  wished  to  be,  he  was  a 
child  apart,  and  was  terribly 
aware  of  it.  So  he  sought  refuge  in 
his  dreams  and  in  solitude;  he 
would  wander  about  the  hills  and 
mists  and  gentle  caves  of  Sligo 
with  only  his  two  pups  for  com¬ 
pany.  They  were  both  beasts  of 
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fine  dimension;  both  had  great 
coats  of  hair,  one  smooth,  the 
other  curly.  "I  think  I  followed 
at  their  heels  more  than  they  did 
at  mine.  I  used  to  follow  them  all 
day  long.  I  knew  all  their  occu¬ 
pations,  when  they  hunted  for 
rats,  and  when  they  went  to  the 
rabbit-warren.  They  taught  me 
to  dream,  maybe.” 

Next  to  his  dogs,  Willy  seems 
to  have  remembered  his  Grand¬ 
father  most.  "I  think  I  confused 
my  Grandfather  with  God,  for  I 
remember  in  one  of  my  attacks 
of  melancholy  praying  that  he 
might  punish  me  for  my  sins.” 
Life  for  Willy  was  misery  after 
misery  until  he  had  a  litany.  He 
used  to  think  about  God,  and 
used  to  fancy  himself  as  very 
wicked.  One  day  a  stone  he  threw 
hit,  quite  by  accident,  a  duck  in 
the  farmyard,  and  broke  its  wing. 
Willy  couldn’t  understand  it 
when  his  Grandfather  told  him 
they  would  have  the  duck  for  din¬ 
ner  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
it.  He  couldn’t  understand  about 
the  wrath  of  God. 

Poor  little  Willy,  not  even  eight, 
and  already  he  was  having  "at¬ 
tacks  of  melancholy.”  However, 
when  he  was  not  having  an  attack 
his  best  friend  was  the  stable-boy 
at  his  Grandfather’s  farm.  Often 
they  would  climb  and  lie  in  the 
hay-loft  and  he  would  read  Willy 
from  a  small  book  of  Orange 
Rhymes ,  and  so  Willy  came  to  love 
poetry  for  the  first  time. 

Because  he  found  it  hard  to  pay 
much  attention  to  anything  less 
interesting  than  his  dreams,  Willy 


was  a  plague  to  teach.  One  Sun¬ 
day  he  decided  he  wasn’t  going  to 
church.  Willy  was  a  pious  little 
chap,  but  he  detested  church.  He 
used  to  think  of  God,  and  how 
awful  he — Willy — was,  and  tears 
would  fill  his  eyes.  He  would  read 
(when  at  length  he  learned)  the 
words  in  the  hymn  book,  and 
could  never  understand  why  the 
choir  was  always  so  long  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  end.  Well,  this  Sunday 
Willy  was  damned  if  he  was  going 
with  Grandma,  and  as  a  result 
Daddy  was  damned  if  he  wasn’t 
going  to  make  Willy  learn  to  read 
once  and  for  all.  Daddy  was  not 
a  patient  man.  He  ended  up  fling¬ 
ing  the  reader  at  Willy,  and  next 
Sunday  Willy  resumed  church¬ 
going  with  his  Grandma.  Papa 
Yeats  never  went  to  church. 

Willy  was  about  seven  now, 
and  be  began  waking  to  reality, 
and  it  was  awful.  In  his  auto¬ 
biography  he  says  that  about  this 
time  the  cow  at  Grandpa  Pollex- 
fen’s  farm  in  Sligo  was  with  calf 
and  her  time  was  about  come. 
Willy  waited  around  patiently  all 
day,  but  the  calf  didn’t  come  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
When  no  one  would  undertake  to 
explain  to  Willy  how  the  calf  got 
there,  he  reasoned  it  out  himself. 
He  interpreted  everyone’s  silence 
as  reverence,  and  reasoned  that 
God  himself  brought  the  calf  on 
a  cloud  and  set  it  down  in  the  field 
with  a  burst  of  light.  So  too  it 
must  have  been  with  babies.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  had  heard  somewhere 
that  they  came  from  God. 

But  it  wasn’t  too  long  before 
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some  friend  of  Willy’s,  a  lad  about 
thirteen,  took  Willy  to  the  hay¬ 
loft  one  day,  and  one  by  one,  set 
about  undoing  all  his  beautiful 
theories.  A  quick  and  covert 
trip  to  the  encyclopaedia  or  some¬ 
thing  only  confirmed  the  terrible 
truth  of  his  friend’s  explanation. 
Willy  was  only  eight  and  he  felt 
awful.  His  first  realization  of 
death  seems  to  have  come  when 
his  younger  brother  Bobby  died. 
He  says  he  remembers  how  he  and 
his  little  sister,  quite  happy,  sat 
about  the  table  drawing  ships  with 
flags  at  half-mast  for  Bobby. 
Evidently  they  had  seen  the  ships 
in  the  harbor  at  Sligo  at  half-mast 
when  somebody  died.  That  the 
dreams  of  childhood  were  falling 
Willy  knew,  and,  young  as  he  was, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  save  some 
of  them. 

Sometimes  on  a  soft  day  Willy’s 
father  would  take  him  to  a  small 
promontory  covered  with  a  lush 
grass  between  Sligo  and  Rosses 
Point.  The  land  was  very  low;  it 
was  a  water-meadow  where  they 
used  to  bury  dead  horses,  which 
made  Willy  think  the  land  was 
holy,  and  he  would  be  very  still. 
Willy  would  sit  on  the  sand  with 
his  chin  on  his  knees  and  look  out 
to  sea  and  his  Dad  would  read  to 
him,  for  still  he  was  not  much 
proficient  at  it.  Here  Willy  heard 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ,  Ivan- 
hoe,  and  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  Papa  Yeats  had  a  fine 
son  and  inwardly  he  was  very 
proud  of  him. 

When  Willy  was  nine,  his  father 
decided  to  move  the  family  to 


Bedford  Park,  London,  where 
they  lived  for  some  six  years. 
They  were  terrible  years;  Willy 
and  his  mother  longed  and  longed 
to  go  home  to  the  farm  in  Sligo. 
For  two  years  Papa  Yeats  was 
forced  to  keep  Willy  in  a  state  of 
pedagogical  terror  to  make  him 
learn  anything  at  all,  and  then  he 
enrolled  the  lad  in  the  Godolphin 
School,  Hammersmith,  for  his 
first  formal  education.  The  school 
was  near  a  yellow  brick  piano  fac¬ 
tory  and  Willy  thought  the  crowd 
there  was  pretty  cheap  with  their 
dirty  street  songs.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  now  he  was  in  with 
boys  his  age,  and  they  laughed  at 
his  awkwardness,  his  ignorance, 
inversion,  and  his  being  Irish. 
Apart  from  the  brawls  he  was 
forced  into  to  defend  his  being 
Irish,  Willy  was  a  mild  boy.  He 
wasn’t  a  brilliant  scholar,  but  he 
seldom  did  more  to  get  into  trou¬ 
ble  than  carry  a  tailless  old  white 
rat  around  in  his  coat  pocket,  or 
transfer  it  to  his  desk  for  when 
the  faculty  went  snooping. 

Willy  was  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  a  touch  of  the  devil,  himself. 
To  save  him  from  the  small  tyran¬ 
nies  of  his  chums,  he  cultivated  a 
fast  friendship  with  the  best  ath¬ 
lete  in  the  school,  a  lad  by  the 
name  of  Harley  Veasey,  and 
Veasey  fought  his  battles,  and 
eventually  taught  Willy  something 
about  defending  himself.  The 
friendship  however  was  far  from 
one  of  hero  and  hero-worshipper. 
Willy  was  careful  to  see  to  that. 
He  spent  hours  thinking  up  ways 
to  make  Veasey  respect  his  beauti- 
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ful  mind,  and  was  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  simulate  as  elaborate  and 
esoteric  a  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  misinformation  as  the 
occasion  demanded  to  impress 
young  Veasey. 

Late  in  1880  when  Willy  was 
about  fifteen,  because  of  financial 
pressures,  the  Yeats  family  re¬ 
turned  to  a  house  on  the  Howth 
Cliffs,  a  few  miles  outside  Dublin. 
Willy  suddenly  had  a  passion  for 
the  outdoors.  His  windows  were 
constantly  thrown  open  to  the 
spray  of  the  sea  and  the  odor  of 
new-mown  meadow  hay.  Now 
Papa  Yeats  set  about  in  earnest  to 
form  his  son’s  mind,  and  though 
his  influence  was  great,  Willy 
recognized  it,  it  was  never  wholly 
complete.  His  father  read  poetry 
endlessly  to  him. 

Now  the  first  awakenings  of  sex 
moved  within  Willy,  and  made  his 
dreams  so  attractive  he  gave  him¬ 
self  hopelessly  over  to  them.  Often 
he  would  go  off  by  himself  on  the 
pretense  of  looking  for  white 
moths  for  his  collection,  and 
would  spend  the  night  and  sleep 
in  some  gentle  cave  in  the  Howth 
Cliffs,  or  among  the  rocks  and 
wild-flower  fields  near  Howth 
Castle.  There  he  would  spend 
hours  dramatizing  himself  as  a 
magician.  He  was  fascinated 
above  all  else  by  his  image  of  the 
magician  who  could  master  the 
whole  world  with  his  mind.  Lonely 
and  powerless  himself,  he  would 
imagine  a  hero  solitary  and  omni¬ 
potent.  Manfred  on  a  windswept 
far-off  cliff  was  his  first  hero,  then 
Prince  Athanase  with  his  solitary 


lamp,  then  Alastor  with  his  beauti¬ 
ful  melancholy.  Much  of  his  day 
would  be  spent  lying  on  his  back 
in  a  small  Sligo  thicket  thinking 
up  his  first  aesthetic  theories.  He 
made  his  first  poetry  here,  and 
much  of  it  is  Shelleyan  in  attitude, 
loaded  with  metaphor,  and  frankly 
experimental. 

A  year  passed  thus  in  dreams, 
and  Willy,  now  sixteen,  entered 
the  Erasmus  Smith  High  School  in 
Dublin.  It  was  the  same  old  story 
as  at  Hammersmith,  only  this 
time  Willy  concealed  his  inversion 
with  arrogance  He  became  an 
intolerable  snob.  One  day  he 
thundered  out  in  oratory  class 
that  he  was  "on  the  side  of  Plato 
and  of  Socrates”  He  took  to 
wearing  a  scarlet  Byronic  tie,  and 
to  walking  with  a  gliding  "heroic” 
stride  (His  father  had  taken  him 
to  see  Hamlet  when  he  was  ten, 
where  he  got  the  idea).  Then,  as 
if  to  match,  he  developed  a  rum¬ 
ble-tumble  roundness  of  speaking 
which  he  never  quite  lost.  The 
portrait  of  a  snob  was  complete. 

Willy  wasn’t  one  to  worry  much 
about  studies  or  marks.  It  seems 
that  his  Latin  teacher  had  made 
some  verses  in  English  and  Willy 
wasn’t  clever  enough  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  impressed  with  them,  and  of 
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course  that  didn’t  help.  Some¬ 
times  when  he  didn’t  know  his 
Latin,  the  teacher  would  taunt 
him  before  the  class  with  how  he 
spent  his  nights  in  the  fields.  Oh 
God,  that  hurt.  So  of  all  the 
things  he  liked  the  least,  Latin  he 
hated  best.  Sometimes  his  father 
would  throw  the  fear  and  love  of 
God  into  him  and  Willy  would 
come  in  the  next  day  and  trot  his 
way  through  Virgil  to  the  pop- 
eyed  astonishment  of  the  class,  but 
everything  would  evaporate  the 
moment  Willy’s  father  ceased  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  dreams.  Willy  nearly 
got  flogged  for  a  fare-thee-well 
one  day  when  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  had  found  the  villain  had  spent 
the  whole  time  of  a  lengthy  Latin 
exam  translating  a  short  poem  by 
Catullus  into  English.  Willy  was 
a  lad  of  independent  mind  who 
never  bread  and  buttered  the 
faculty  and  detested  those  who 
did.  He  always  kept  a  healthy  dis¬ 
tance  between  himself  and  the 
faculty  except  once,  when,  much 
to  their  chagrin,  he  introduced 
chess  to  the  classroom  and  man¬ 
aged  to  instruct  most  of  the  class 
in  the  fine  art  of  chess  playing 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  do 
much  about  it.  The  pious  section 
of  the  faculty  was  sure  Willy 
would  never  amount  to  much. 

In  the  middle  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  Yeats  left  high  school.  Papa 
Yeats  was  sure  Willy  was  going  to 
Trinity,  as  had  at  least  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  Yeats  before  him.  But 
Willy  flatly  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  Trinity  was  "old- 
fashioned  and  uncongenial  to  his 


awakening  spirit.”  The  real  rea¬ 
son  seems  to  have  been  he  knew  he 
could  not  meet  the  stiff  classics 
and  mathematics  entrance  re¬ 
quirements.  Lack  of  orthodox 
education  was  always  as  an  open 
wound  for  Willy,  and  all  through 
his  life  it  tended  to  instill  in  him 
an  excessive  respect  for  organized 
learning. 

Having  rejected  Trinity,  Willy, 
again  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
father,  went  to  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Art  in  Dublin  for  a 
year,  and  afterwards  to  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  where  he  met 
George  Russell,  a  tall  thin  slip  of 
a  lad  of  whom  Willy’s  father  was 
mighty  unfond  because  of  the 
poetic  and  mystic  influence  he  held 
over  Willy.  Willy  made  some 
dreamy  pastels  and  was  fond  of 
pre-Raphaelite  style,  but  the 
painting  he  did  never  indicated 
any  particular  proficiency,  and  by 
now  Willy  had  had  his  fill  of 
looking  messy  and  playing  the 
artist,  so  he  gave  up  painting. 

Yeats  was  always  fond  of  walk¬ 
ing  in  Sligo.  As  a  youth  his  father 
had  read  him  something  out  of 
Walden,  and  Willy,  still  an  un¬ 
finished  man,  determined  to  make 
him  like  Thoreau.  Once  he  walked 
some  fifteen  miles  to  Slish  Wood, 
and  spent  the  night  in  the  open 
wood  there.  It  was  a  night  of 
restless,  white,  incredible  beauty 
and  Willy  couldn’t  sleep.  He  lay 
wide  awake  on  his  back  all  night 
to  watch  the  sun  rise  over  the  lake 
isle  of  Innisfree  in  the  morning, 
and  hear  the  wild  birds  call  and 
rise  from  its  thickets: 
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I  will  arise  and  go  now 
And  go  to  Innisfree 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there 
Of  clay  and  wattles  made. 
Nine  bean-rows  will  I  have  there 
A  hive  for  the  honeybee 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud 
glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace 
there 

For  peace  comes  dropping  slow, 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the 
Morning  to  where  the  cricket 
sings. 

There  midnight’s  all  a-glimmer 
And  noon  a  purple  glow 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet’s 
wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now 
For  always  night  and  day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with 
Low  sounds  by  the  shore; 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway 
Or  on  the  pavements  grey 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart’s  core. 


He  arrived  home  the  next  day, 
incredibly  tired,  only  to  be  met  by 
his  Uncle  George’s  general  maid, 
who  imputed  his  absence  to  spend¬ 
ing  the  night  with  a  young  lady, 
and  laughed  uproariously  when¬ 
ever  the  incident  was  alluded  to 
again.  Willy  thanked  her  for  her 
liberty  and  perished  quietly  before 
all  at  table. 

And  so  Willy  Yeats  left  boyhood 
behind,  its  magic  dreams,  its  kind 
and  wild  absurdities;  moved  to  the 
pure  poetry  of  The  Song  of  the 
W and er in g  Aengus  and  unfinished 
manhood;  to  the  more-austere 
pleasures  of  Sailing  to  Bzyantium 
and  full  manhood,  certainly  the 
first-best  poet  of  his  time,  possibly 
of  the  whole  twentieth  century, 
for  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  call 
him  something  less. 
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the  wait 

All  day 

He  moves  among  the  stones 
Bringing  a  beady  water  blanket 
To  preserve  the  green 
Splendor  of  the  grass; 

And  leaving  here  and  there 
A  little  wooden  box 
With  new  pansys 
(Golden,  purple-splotched  faces 
N odd ing-singing- in  the  Sun) 

And  the  stones  know  him  as  a  bringer 
Of  tidiness  and  beauty. 


All  day 

In  the  honeycomb  of  mouldy  cells 
Just  below 
The  forgotten  bones 
Speak  of  dreams 
Static 
Stagnant 

Speak  of  a  warmth 
Lost 
Forever 
And  wait 
In  the  dark. 


All  day 
The  keeper  knows 

The  pounding  ache 
In  his  back  and  legs 

The  pricking  torment 
Of  the  mosquitos 

The  searing  Sim  tides 
Dashing  and  splattering 
Their  hot  soak  upon  him 
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And  all  day 
The  keeper  waits 
For  the  cool  night 
And  the  soothing  peace 
Of  sleep 

As  he  moves  among  the  stones 
Bringing  tidiness,  bringing  beauty. 

— Leonard  F.  Meuse 


stream  secrets 


Sure  the  streams  have  secrets  .  .  . 

A  stream  that  I  know 
Is  a  brooding  old  man 
Who  strolls  quietly. 

Aimlessly  in  the 
Red  mornings  and 
Glaring  noons. 

I  know  nothing  of  his  home 
Or  his  mission 
Or  his  thoughts 
Or  the  meaning  of  his 
Low  gentle  laughter  .  .  . 

But 

I  saw  him  amble 

Past  two  soot-clad  workmen 

Sweating  and  cursing 

In  the  broil  and  steam 

Of  afternoon  .  .  . 

I  saw  him  skirt 
A  cemetery  one  night 
Gazing  unconcerned  at 
The  moon-tongued  slabs. 

Sure  the  streams  have  secrets. 

— Leonard  F.  Meuse 
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COACHMAN  OF  BALLINAKILL 

By  JOSEPH  CONNARE 


Michael  stood  at  the  cottage 
window  and  stared  at  the  hard 
gray  rain  that  fell  on  the  moors 
of  Ballinakill.  It  was  the  spring 
rain  and  different.  Like  a  new 
year,  he  thought,  and  the  grass  and 
the  trees  come  laughing  up  to  meet 
it.  He  thought  of  that  laughter 
again  and  suddenly  there  was 
Deirdre  out  there,  smiling  very 
quiet  in  the  rain.  He  looked  again 
and  she  was  gone,  but  the  room 
had  come  aglow  with  his  thinking 
of  her.  The  rain  fell  harder  now 
and  it  roused  him. 

"Michael.” 

He  didn’t  turn  around.  Her 
voice  was  soft  like  the  rain  on  the 


thatch  and  she  spoke  just  above  a 
whisper. 

"Do  I  frighten  you,  Michael?” 
Her  voice  was  harsh  as  he  had 
never  heard  it.  "I  suppose  you’ll 
be  saying  now  that  we  must  think 
of  what  the  town  and  the  priest 
will  say.  That  the  priest — ” 

"That  the  priest  is  right!”  Mi¬ 
chael  crossed  to  the  hearth. 
"You’ll  not  be  speaking  sacrilege 
while  I  stand  here.” 

Deirdre  was  looking  up  at  him, 
not  smiling,  and  twisting  the  ends 
of  the  shawl  in  her  arms.  He 
reached  out  to  touch  her,  and  then 
drew  away.  She  went  on  talking 
soft  and  bitter. 

"And  the  priest  with  his  vows 
and  chanting  is  to  tell  me  who  I 
may  love?” 

"Your  kind  of  love  sells  very 
cheap  on  the  streets — ”  he  re¬ 
gretted  it  in  an  instant.  "I  didn’t 
mean  it,  Deirdre,  you  know  I 
didn’t.  It’s  just  that — well,  I 
don’t  know  what’s  to  come  of  us.” 

"I  know  what  I  would  have 
come  of  us,  Michael.” 

"It’s  not  just  us,  Dierdre,  it’s 
our  families  and  the  folk.  And 
Frank.  You  know  he?  loves  you.” 

"The  way  he  loves  his  cow  and 
his  pigs  and  his  pipe  and  his  pot 
of  tea  in  the  evening.  Oh,  Mi¬ 
chael,  it’s  not  that  he’s  been  bad 
to  me  at  all.  It’s  just  that  I  want 
more  than  a  house  and  children 
and  a  man  to  keep  me  in  clothes.” 
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‘'And  I  am,  or  I  have,  what  you 
want?” 

"And  you  know  it.” 

She  sat  down  by  the  fire,  her 
hair  like  copper  with  the  flame  of 
it,  and  her  lips  looking  warm  like 
Spanish  wine.  Michael  closed  his 
eyes  and  set  his  hands  on  the  back 
of  her  chair.  He  remembered  his 
catechism  and  how  sane  it  had 
read  when  the  school  master  had 
them  say  it  in  the  class.  It  was 
easy  then  when  a  boy  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  wanting  another  man’s 
wife.  A  man  could  be  very  strong 
until  his  strength  was  tested. 

"You  had  best  go,  Deirdre.” 

He  moved  toward  the  door, 
then  stopped,  his  back  to  her.  The 
rain  hissed  and  sputtered  in  the 
thatch.  Like  whisperings  in  the 
roof  tops,  he  thought,  with  a  thief 
and  stranger  in  the  house,  his 
brother’s  house.  Here  with  his 
brother’s  wife.  He  turned  softly 
upon  her. 

"You  told  Frank  you’d  only  be 
home  for  the  supper.  He  trusts 
you,  Deirdre,  he  trusts  us.  I  could 
sometimes  wish  he  did  not.  In  a 
way,  it  might  make  things  easier.” 

"And  how’s  that?”  She  whis¬ 
pered  the  words  very  low. 

"I  think  I  might  face  a  man 
that  would  hate  me.” 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  when  he  turned  to  her 
again,  she  was  looking  very  hard 
at  him.  She  sat  with  the  gold  of 
the  fire  behind  her  like  the  queen 
of  the  little  people,  tempting  him. 
His  for  the  taking,  but  never  his 
wife.  And  a  man  has  pride,  he 
wants  a  woman  he  can  be  proud 


of.  And  he  could  be  proud  of  her 
there,  if  it  were  not  for  Frank. 

"Why  did  you  marry  him,  Deir¬ 
dre?” 

"My  father  and  his  father  were 
like  two  saints  in  a  nook.  Their 
land  was  next  to  ours  and  they 
had  some  fine  cattle.  I  was  the 
price  of  it.”  She  wasn’t  bitter, 
just  weary.  "I  suppose  I  didn’t 
mind  too  much — until  I  met  you, 
Michael.” 

He  turned  away,  not  knowing. 
A  man  must  have  heart  as  well  as 
brain  for  God  had  given  him 
those.  For  all  the  difference  was 
between  wanting  and  knowing. 

"You  must  think  little  enough 
of  me,  Dierdre,  to  tell  me  to  go 
against  priest  and  all.  I’m  no 
brave  man,  but  you — ” 

"Michael,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
bravery.  I  want  you  and  you  want 
me  as  you’ve  wanted  no  woman 
before.  And  you’ll  not  tell  me 

•  •  3  .  33 

it  isn  t  so. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down 
by  the  fire  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips,  slow  and  deliberate-like,  and 
eyeing  Michael  all  the  while.  Like 
the  bride  of  Cuchullain,  tempting 
him  in  the  evening.  His  hands 
were  straight  at  his  side,  stiff. 

"Stop  moving  like  that!  You 
may  have  what  you  want  without 
it.  God  knows  you’ve  been  after 
me  long  enough.” 

"You’ll  tell  me  now  that  it’s  a 
great  favor  you’re  doing  me.  That 
you’ll  send  me  the  bill  for  the  first 
of  the  month.” 

She  ran  at  him  quick  and  then 
fell  soft  in  his  arms.  And  they 
stood  like  that  a  long  time,  not 
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speaking,  but  thinking  each 
other’s  thoughts. 

"Tonight,  darling,  when  the 
moon  comes  up,  at  the  door  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  house  on  Marble 
Hill.” 

They  leaned  at  the  window — 
the  sky  all  red  and  gold  like  the 
coming  of  a  king.  The  rain,  as 
spring  rains  always  did,  had  come 
and  gone  and  left  the  evening  shin¬ 
ing.  Both  were  very  quiet. 

"Strange,”  said  Michael,  "that 
our  last  evening  in  Ballinakill 
should  break  so  very  peaceful.” 

"Stranger  yet  that  my  brother 
should  be  mooning  at  the  window 
with  my  wife?” 

"Frank!”  It  was  both  with  one 
breath. 

He  was  there  at  the  door,  pull¬ 
ing  off  his  coat  and  grinning  like 
a  stuck  pig. 

"I  suppose  you’ve  nothing  ready 
ready  for  supper,  Deirdre?” 

"In  a  minute,  Frank.”  She  went 
about  it,  quickly,  like  an  angel  in 
the  heather  and  Michael  thought 
she  was  very  brave,  with  Frank 
settling  by  the  table  like  the  lord 
of  a  great  house  and  all. 

"You’ll  have  something  to  eat 
with  us,  Michael?” 

"If  you’ll  have  me.” 

"And  why  not?  I  think  it’s 
good  for  a  family  to  stay  together 
like  you  and  the  wife  and  I  do. 
It’s  not  all  that  get  along  that 
well,  you  know.  And  I’m  no  way 
as  fine-spoken  as  you,  Michael,  and 
with  me  gone  all  day,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  that  it’d  be  no  harm  if  you 
was  to  try  to  educate  her  a  bit. 


Then  she  might  be  a  credit  to  me 
yet.” 

"And  I  was  thinking  she  was  a 
credit  to  you  now.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  really  knew  the  woman 
you  married.” 

"I’ve  lived  with  her  for  five 
years,  haven’t  I?  And  I  should 
know  something  of  her,  shouldn’t 
I?  I  should  know  that  a  cultured 
wife  is  very  important  to  a  man 
like  myself.” 

Michael  was  making  small 
crosses  with  his  finger  on  the  bare 
black  wood  of  the  table. 

"Deirdre,  you’d  best  get  a  cloth. 
My  brother  is  bent  on  rubbing 
away  our  table.”  Frank  roared 
like  the  king’s  jester  and  turned 
to  share  his  joke,  knowing  full  well 
there  was  none  other  than  them 
in  the  room.  Deirdre  was  setting 
the  table,  but  Michael  could  not 
look  at  her. 

They  ate  very  much  in  silence, 
Michael  thinking  long  and  hard 
and  Frank  gone  straight  to  his 
eating. 

"My  pipe,  dear.  I  left  it  in  my 
coat.” 

"I’ll  get  it,  Frank.”  She  got 
up  too  quickly  and  Michael  was 
set  staring  after  her. 

"The  wind’s  coming  up.”  Frank 
was  pushing  back  his  chair.  "The 
same  as  it  does  tonight  every  year 
when  the  coach  of  Sir  Gerald 
comes  riding.” 

"What’s  that  you  said?”  But 
Michael  did  not  care. 

"The  coach  of  Gerald  Burke,  I 
said.” 

Both  nodded,  not  thinking. 

"My  father  heard  it  foretold  in 
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his  time  and  I  saw  it  with  these 
eyes  in  my  own.” 

’'Haven’t  we  all,  Frank?”  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  her. 

"My  father  heard  it  in  the 
church  when  Sir  Gerald  threw 
over  the  Faith.  He  got  little 
enough  for  doing  it.  A  fine  big 
house  and  a  courtyard  all  flagged, 
an  acre  square,  and  miles  and  miles 
of  green.  But  little  enough  in  all 
for  a  bad  conscience.  The  priest 
spoke  it  from  the  altar  that  morn¬ 
ing.  'The  grass  shall  grow  in  the 
halls  of  the  house  on  Marble  Hill 
and  the  crows  shall  fly  free  through 
its  roof.’  My  father  told  me  that 
and  I  remember  the  night  it 
burned  with  Sir  Gerald  and  the 

family  and  all  the  servants  dead 
•  •  )) 
in  it. 

"And  the  coach — both  looked 
wearily  at  Frank. 

"And  every  year  since  that 
night  Sir  Gerald’s  coach,  a  high 
black  one  with  six  white  mares 
drawing  it,  comes  up  the  road  like 
the  wrath  of  God  and  stops  at  the 
door  of  the  house  on  the  hill.  And 
the  coachman  steps  down  and 
makes  a  great  knocking  at  the  door 
or  what  there  is  of  it.  And  the 
noise  of  his  rapping  makes  a  great 
booming,  like  the  sounding  of  a 
bell  at  sea.  There’s  never  been  a 
night  he’s  found  an  answer,  so  he 
rides  off,  coach  and  horses  and  all, 
with  the  wheels  spinning  and 
never  a  track  to  show  for  it  in 
the  morning.” 

"I  sometimes  wonder,”  said  Mi¬ 
chael,  "whether  we  are  really  just 
a  superstitious  people  or  whether 
God  has  given  the  race  a  feeling 


for  the  things  around  us,  things 
that  other  folk  do  not  see.” 

"And  I  was  thinking  it  was  a 
long  night  at  the  inn  the  fellow 
had  that  tells  some  of  the  other 
tales.  But  Michael,  I  saw  the  curse 
of  the  priest  come  true.  You’ve 
seen  the  house  on  the  hill.  You 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do.” 

Deirdre  spoke  very  soft  and 
tired. 

"You’ve  thrashed  that  story  out 
a  hundred  times  if  once,  Frank, 
and  you’ll  have  a  long  day  tomor¬ 
row  after  the  rain  and  all.  You’d 
best  be  getting  off  to  bed.” 

"I’m  your  husband,  not  your 
small  boy.” 

"I  know,  Frank.” 

"But  I  suppose  you’re  right. 
Them  that  works  must  sleep,  Mi¬ 
chael.  Not  that  you’d  know  that. 
Good-night,  both.” 

"Good-night,  Frank,”  and  she 
said  it  slow  and  strong. 

"I’ll  be  off  home  myself  in  a 
minute,  Frank,  I  have  a  bit  of  ed¬ 
ucation  to  pass  along  to  your 
wife.” 

Michael  would  have  said  more, 
but  the  slamming  of  the  door  put 
a  stop  to  that.  Walking  off  with 
another  man’s  wife,  as  easy  as  shut- 
ing  the  door.  But  each  has  a  life 
of  his  own,  and  the  one  or  the  other 
is  his  for  the  taking. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mi¬ 
chael?” 

"Just  that  it’ll  be  a  long  time 
again  before  the  sun  at  Ballinakill 
goes  down  upon  the  two  of  us.  I’d 
best  be  going  now.  At  the  house 
on  the  hill,  then.” 

He  kissed  her  quickly  and  went 
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out.  Home  to  pack  the  few  things 
and  rig  a  horse  and  cart.  And  then 
off  for  God  knows  where.  He  was 
walking  the  dark  road  and  he  was 
telling  the  wind  to  stop.  Like  a 
song  it  was,  like  everyone  knew 
about  them  and  were  singing  it  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs.  He  didn’t 
care  about  that.  They  might  run 
all  their  lives,  but  it  would  be  run¬ 
ning  free  and  happy.  Like  the 
birds  of  the  air,  no  home  but  on 
the  wing,  but  always  flying  free 
and  happy. 

He  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
the  house  on  the  hill  and  the  moon 
had  come  up  long  since.  The  wind 
went  whistling  around  in  the  shell 
of  the  house  of  Gerald  Burke.  Like 
weeping  at  a  wake,  now  it  was. 
Deirdre  was  coming,  he  knew  it. 
And  there  was  little  to  fear  from 
Frank.  He  heard  her  footsteps  on 
the  flags,  like  little  bells  ringing, 
they  were.  And  then  he  turned 
the  other  way,  something  made 
him  turn  the  other  way.  A  high 
black  coach  coming  up  the  road 
and  a  coachman  all  in  scarlet  and 
gold  and  the  flanks  of  the  six  white 
mares  heaving  and  the  great  wheels 
spinning  and  not  a  sound  or  a 
whisper  in  the  dark  with  it  all. 
Like  a  man  wouldn’t  know  the  day 


or  the  hour.  They  pulled  up  like 
the  hand  of  God  was  upon  them 
and  the  coachman  stepped  down 
all  in  scarlet  and  gold.  And  he 
rapped  at  the  door  of  the  house  of 
Gerald  Burke  and  the  noise  of  it 
went  around  like  the  booming  of 
a  bell  from  a  tower  in  the  sea. 
Michael  went  white  with  it,  his 
eyes  gone  back  in  his  head  and  the 
power  of  speech  not  left  in  him. 
The  coachman,  as  always,  is  find¬ 
ing  no  answer  within,  is  back  on 
the  coach  and  flashing  his  whip 
and  all  goes  off  and  no  sound  to  it. 
And  off  down  the  road  with  hoofs 
flying  and  wheels  turning  and  still 
as  quiet  as  a  day  in  the  church. 
Down  to  where  Deirdre  was  com¬ 
ing.  He  ran  to  where  the  noise  of 
her  feet  had  been  and  found  her 
there,  lying  anguished,  with  the 
life  gone  out  of  her.  Run  down 
by  a  coach  and  horses,  but  no 
bruise  nor  mark  upon  her.  With 
the  print  of  the  the  horses’  feet 
and  the  track  of  the  wheels  like  the 
tracings  of  a  pencil  on  her  gown. 

And  morning  came  up  with  her 
lying  in  his  arms  and  him  looking 
up  and  the  grass  sprouting  green 
in  the  halls  and  the  crows  flying 
free  through  the  roof  of  the  house 
on  Marble  Hill. 
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